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The Week Past, and What of It? 


Tue week, if not marked by great events, is nevertheless 
full of stirring incidents. -Galveston, the principal city and 
seaport of Texas, has been captured by our Navy; Gen. 
Mitchell has made a daring although not wholly successful 
dash at the Charleston and Savannah railway; and last, and 
most surprising, the army of the Potomac has evinced sound 
symptoms of life and action. To this list we may add that 
the navy has made a battue of Anglo-rebel steamers engaged 
in running the blockade, having captured not less than three, 
the Anglia, Scotia and Wachuta, and destroyed a fourth, 
the Minho. fer contra, the British pirate Alabama has run 
down on our coast, and within 200 miles of the Capes of the 
Delaware, captured eight National vessels engaged in peace- 
able commerce, six of which she has destroyed. 

The capture of Galveston, following close on that of Sabine 
Pass and City, is an important event. As we have said, Gal- 
veston is the principal seaport of Texas, and notwithstand- 
ing it has been closely blockaded, has afforded considerable 
facilities to British blockade runners and contraband traders. 
It does not seem to have been the intention of the Govern- 
meni to occupy the city for the present, and no land force had 





been sent in anticipation of its capture, which waz provoked 
by the fort in front of the city firing on the steamer Harriet 
Lane, while running in under a flag of truce. Com. Renshaw 
at once, October 4th, ordered up the blockading force and 
soon silenced the rebel forts and batteries, and ranging his 
vessels in front of the town, gave the authorities four days 
wherein to remove the women and children and non-comba- 
tants, announcing his purpose of shelling the place if not 
quietly surrendered at the end of that period. The shelling 
was not required, and punctually, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day, the United States flag was raised on the Custom 
House. ‘The old flag” again floats on the soil of every 
State and Territory, with the single exception of Georgia. 

Galveston, we may here remark, had a population in 1860 
of 7,300, and its fall has created profound mortification and 
alarm throughout all Texas. It is connected with Houston, 
the capital of the State, by a railway, and there is no doubt 
that as soon as a proper land force is sent out that city will 
also be occupied. Texas has a powerful Union sentiment, 
and as most of its fighting population has been drawn off, its 
reduction will be easy—especially as the opening and patrol 
of the Mississippi river by Admirai Porter will cut off the 
State from reinforcement and supplies. 


GAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA—A STRERT IN HARPER'S FERRY DURING TEE PASSAGE OF THE POIOMAG_BT THA KATIONAL TROOPS FROM MARYLAND, ‘oor: 24, 1862.—sKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTES®. 





Rumors from rebel sources report the capture of Mobile, a 
report which obtains some color of plausibility from the 
statement that Gen. Butler was some days ago at Pensacola, 
at the head of 7,000 men. We believe, however, that the 
report is premature. Of the speedy reduction of Mobile 
there can be no doubt. It may be within two weeks, or 
it may be within two months, but that ‘‘ the old flag” will 
float over it on the lst of January, 1863, is beyond doubt. 

The attack on the Savannah and Charleston railway by a 
combined land and naval force {rom Port Royal, on the 21st 
of Octcber, was intended to be a surprise, and rather as a 
distraction and annoyance to the enemy, than a serious oc- 
cupation of the line of the road. The plan was to run the 
gunboats and transports as high up the Coosawatchie and 
Pocotaligo rivers as possible, and thence march on the rail- 
way and break it up. The movement was well made, but 
was only partially successful, the enemy having obtained in- 
formation of it, and concentrated superior forces at the 
points threatened. The action was quite severe for a time, 
and the National soldiers, with the approach of night, were 
compelled to fall back to their boats, with a loss of 15 ‘killed, 
106 wounded and 2 missing. The rebel loss in killed was 
considerably heavier. 
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On the Potomac there is much indecisive movement, evi- 
dently without a knowledge of the rebel strength and exact 
position. A considerable part of the National army is to 
the east of the Blue Ridge, with the evident purpose of pre- 
venting the escape of the rebel army through any ofits passes 
in the direction of Warrenton and Culpepper, towards Gor- 
donsville and Richmond, while the main body of the army 
presses,down on the rebel main body, which is supposed to 
be in or about Winchester. The results of this strategy re- 
main to be proved. Mcantime constant skirmishing is going 
on between the reconnoitreing parties of the respective 
armies, with an aggregate advantage to the National side. 
Tt is believed by many that the rebel commanders are only 
mancuvreing to gain time, well knowing that if they cau 
defer fighting until the commencement of bad weather, the 

« army of McClellan will be paralyzed for the winter. Every 
day the war is prolonged is a victory for the so-called Con- 
federacy, of which the rebels at home and their sympathisers 
abroad will not fail to take advantage. 

On the other hand, there are well-founded apprehensions 
that the unaccountable and criminal delay in the movement 
of our army will enable the rebel Generals to combine 
their forces, as they did while McClellan wasted away the 
summer in the swamps before Richmond, and then make 
an attack in ‘superior numbers.” Indeed, it is known 
that the rebel forces lately operating in Western Virginia 
have already joined Lee, and that Johnston has moved for- 
ward his reserves from Gordonsville. Bragg, who lately 
led his army safely out of Kentucky, was reported a few 
days ago in Richmond, and it is possible and probable that 
a considerable part of his force, graciously relieved frora 
pursuit by the imbecile Buell, has already been transported 
over the Knoxville and Lynchburg railroad to the aid of 
‘Lee. We shall not be surprised to hear, if a battle comes 
to be fought, that our brave army, through mismanagement 
and delay, had been compelled to fight twice the number of 
rebels that fell back, unpursued, before their victorious 
arms at Antietam. We waited on the Chickahominy for 
Jackson’s and Beauregard’s troops to travel to Richmond, 
and we are now waiting on the Potemac for Bragg’s and 
Johnston’s to effect a junction with Lee’s at Winchester. 
The preliminaries to the prospective battle are much the 
same as preceded the terrible seven days’ fight before Rich- 
mond. May Heaven avert acorresponding result! ~* 

We have alluded to the British pirate Alabama, and her 
doings on the high seas. We call her British pirate, with 
a distinct appreciation of the meaning of our words. She 
was built in England, as we are publicly informed, by the 
joint contributions of “290 British merchants,” and from 
that circumstance took the name under which she sallftd out 
from Liverpool to war on our ‘commerce. She was armed 
in England. Her crew are English. She never was in 
American waters. She sails under the British flag, and 
only raises ‘‘ the rebel rag” after she has got unsuspecting 
vessels, relying upon the neutrality, if not the friendship, of 
the British flag, under her guns. She is, in law and in 
conduct, a simple pirate, a British pirate. 

After wantonly destroying upward of a dozen whalers off 
the Azores, she has ventured near our coast. The Baron 
de Castine, a vessel belonging to Bangor, in Maine, has 
arrived at that port, after having been captured by the 
Alabama, and released on giving a bond for $6,000. She 
reports that the Alabaima is cruising about 200 miles off the 
Capes of Delaware, and had captured eight vessels, which 
number has probably been since considerably increased. 
Six of the eight were burned. The ship Tonawanda, of 
Philadelphia, was released on giving a bond for $80,000. 

The depredations of this floating illustration ef British 
neutrality have a certain compensation in the capture of 
British vessels engaged in the contraband trade with the 
South, of which not less than four steamers, heavily laden, 
have been taken within a week, with cargoes estimated at a 
million and a half of dollars in value. 

How long the Alabama will be allowed to continue her 
audacious career will depend much upon whether public 
clamor succeeds in rousing the somnolent ‘Old Man of the 
Sea,” who dozes over the Navy Department at Washington, 
from his slumbers. As yet we have only heard of the St. 
Louis (a sailing vessel!) having been dispatched after the 
Alabama! Perhaps the Vanderbilt may now be spared from 
the ‘transport service,” and sent after the freebooter. 
Should she fall in with the pirate, we trust that there will be 
no attempt made to capture that vessel. ‘ Sgpk her, boys!” 
should be the captain’s comprehensive order, and one which 
no American seaman would fail to carry out in its most 
literal sense. 

The war in Missouri and Arkansas, to use a familiaf and 
not over-dignified expression, is ‘‘ played out.” The rebel- 
lion, to all intents and purposes, to the westward of the 
Mississippi, is dead. With the complete opening of that 
river by Admiral Porter, an event as certain as any in the 
future can be, the territory west of that stream must recog- 
nize the National authority. 


Harrer’s Ferry.—Gen. Wool, upon whom an attempt has 
een made to place the responsibility of the Harper's Ferry surrender, 
has published a card, in which he says: 


“s r’s Ferry could haye been defended by 10,000 men if rightly 

- Col. surrendered 11,200. The possession of the Mary- 

land Heights by the enemy did not interfere with the defence of Har- 
pers’s F’ e They had no guns on the Heights that would do the 
slightest iajury, or prevent the defence of the Heights of H rs 
F ¥ 1. Miles had obeyed my orders, the Maryland Heights 
would not have been taken possession of by the rebels.” 





Revrvat or Parry.—Is this a time for us to revive dead 
jesues and to inaugurate senseless party broils? When Napoleon was 
about to leave Paris, a few day& before his last fatal battle at Waterloo, 
he addressed words of necded warning to the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, cautioning them to avoid “ the folly of the Roman people in the 
latter days of the Empire, who could not resist the temptation of en- 
gaging furiously in abstract party discussions, even while the battering 
rams of the common enemy were shaking the gates of the capital.” We 
jnay well take to ourselves the same caution. 





Tue renowed Mackerelville Brigade, Mr. Kerr informs 
us, is now encamped “ on the banks of the balmy Allkwyet river, where 
it continues to reconnoitre in force, and awaits the death of the Southern 


Confederacy by old age,” 





Barnum’s American Museum. 
OLORED TROPICAL FISH swimming in the Aquaria, 


/ just obtained at a cost of over $7,000, are a great acquisition. The 
are to be seen af all hours. SPLENDID DRAMATIC PERFOR 
ANCES daily, at 3 and 7} o'clock P. M. 
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To the Literary Public. 


Considerable sums have been paid to foreign authors tor the right 
of publishing their productions in this country simultaneously with 
their appearance abroad. We believe that proportionate inducements 
will call out, in the United States, talent in all respects equal to that 
which is displayed in the foreign productions so eagerly caught up 
and reprinted here ; and that in the country of Irving, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne and Holmes the field of Fiction offers as wide a range and as 
hopeful promise as in any part of the world. In this belief, as well 
as to secure to our readers something truly original and indigenous, 
the Publisher of this paper offers” 


for the Best Original Novel, of a length to fill, as nearly as ma be, 


76 pages of Frank Leswie’s ILLUstRATED NEWSPAPER; subject 
and scene at the discretion of the author. To be sent in on or before 


the Ist of May, 1863. 

$1,000 
for the Best Original Tale, to fill about St pagre of FRANK LESLIz’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER; subject and seene at discretion of 
author; te be sent in on or before the Ist of January, 1863. 


$100 


for the Best Short Tale of from one to two pages of Frank LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER to be sent in or before the lst of Novem- 


be 1.1862. 
$50 


for the Second Best Short Tale as above. Q 
N. B.—Should any of the productious sent in, not receiving a prize, 
be regarded as of value for publication, the Proprietor of this paper 


will open megane with their authors for their purchase. Those 


not accepted will be scrupulously returned to their authors, with 
strictest reserve. 

All productions should be directed to,F RANK Leste, 19 City Hall 
Square, N. Y., and indorsed ‘ Prize.’ 

{c(> We respectfully request our brethren of the press, not less for 
the sake of American Literature and American Authors than for our 
own, to give publicity to tHe above offer. 


Guitubtnanenanhheoansnmabietannanties 
“Williams,” 

A SO-CALLED Mr. James Williams, who puts himself down 
as “late American Minist'r to Turkey,” has just published 
a book entitled ‘‘The South Vindicated.” Claiming to be 
‘a reasonably well-informed American,” we are reluctant 
to admit that we never heard of “‘ Williams,” and we fear 
that the person delighting in that respectable name is an 
impostor. His book is published in London by the respon- 
sible house of Longman & Co., which fact goes far to prove 
that there is a ‘* Williams,” albeit the work is edited by 
‘‘ Hopkins.” Now there is a probability that the whole is 
the work of Hopkins (who’s Hopkins ?), and that Williams, 
‘‘late Minister, etc.,” is only a stalking horse for his, the 
aforesaid Hopkins’s, venture. Be that as it may, the book 
suits England, is highly lauded there, and is filled with 
‘“‘hogus” statistics, and detached and misquoted paragraphs 
from the “fathers.” We need only say that it adduces 
Madison as an apostle of the “‘ right of Secession,” in order 
to show its latitude of falsification, and its depth of men- 
dacity.. 

The friends of Williams on this side the Atlantic, where 
the principal result of Emancipation is alleged to be the 
swamping of Northern white labor by free negro labor from 
the South, will not be thankful to him for his evidences to 
the contrary. He states that in the 10 years between 1840 
and 1850 the free colored population of the South increased 
from 470,000 to 210,000 (an increase of 40,000), whilst in 
the North the increase upon 215,000 was only 7,500—a clear 
evidence that the negro is indisposed to migrate towards 
the pole. Among other things Williams contrasts the rela- 
tive proportion of convicts, North and South, with great 
advantage to the South—forgetting to state that in the 
South a vast majority of criminals are rather applauded for 
what, at the North, are punished as crimes, and that the 
‘** foreign element,” which contributes mainly to the aggre- 
gate of crime and pauperism in the North, scarcely exists 
in the South. Our impression is that ‘“‘ Williams” is only a 
blind for ‘* Hopkins,” and that ‘‘ Hopkins” is an Englishman. 


" Matters and Things at the Capitol. 


Tne approach of the Congressional session, the antici- 
pated movements of our army of the Potomac, and a thousand other 
causes combine to invest matters and things in and around Washington 
wiih special interest. We here throw together the latest facts and 
fancies from the Natjonal centre. —— The army of the Potomae will iu 
future consist of three grand arinies, nine corps, 30 divisions, 70 brigades. 
The first grand army will consist of the corps @armée of Maj.-Gen. 
Reynolds (late Hooker), Fttzjohn Porter and W. B. Franklin, and will 
be commanded by the senior Major-General, Joseph Hooker. The 
second army will consist of the corps W@armée of Maj.-Gen. Couch (late 
Sumner), 0. G, Wileox (late Burnside), Slocum (late Banks), and will be 
commanded by senior Maj.-Gen. Ambrose Everett Burnside. The third 
grand army will consist of the corps @armée of Maj.-Gen. Cox and two 
others now organized, and to whom permanent commanders have not 
yet been assigned by the President, This army will be commanded by 
senior Maj.-Gen. Edwin V. Sumner. —— A letter from a well-informed 
gentleman recently from Richmond tells us that it is the avowed policy 
of the rebels to avoid any further serieus fighting on the line of the 
Potomac, and to draw our forces into the interior by retreats. This is 
confirmed by the retirement of Gen. Led’from the Upper Potomac, —— 
Col. Ingalls, Chief Quartermaster of the army of the Potomac, denies, in 
a publie statement, the allegation that the inactivity of the army was 
or is due to a want of shoes. Hesaid that when the allegation was made 
these were then 20,000 pairs stored and undistributed in Gen. McClellan’s 
chief depot at Harper’s Ferry ; 10,000 more pairs on the railroad, though 
not unpacked; and yet 15,000 more pairs known to Col, Ingalls to have 
been started from Washington, and to be then on their way to him, —— 





From mathematical calculations, based on the statisties showing that 
the army of the Potomac has now 31,000 draught animals—mules and 
horses—in its employ, we find that its baggage train, placed in line as 
closely as possible, would reach 614 miles. Yet this is the army which 
can’t move for want of supplies. —— Gen. Fitzjohn Porter will imme- 
diately be ordered to trial on two sets of charges: those preferred 
against him by Maj.-Gen, Pope, and those growing out of the honorable 
exculpation given to Brig.-Gen. Martindale, by the facts developed be- 
fore the recent Court of Inquiry. —— The Military Commission, of 
which Gen. Hunter is President, will, immediately on closing its inves- 
tigation of the Harper’s Ferry surrender, be deputed to examine as to 
the cause of the alleged destitution of the army of the Potomac; and to 
make report, fixing the responsibility for the inactivity of that army 
after the battle of Antietam. —— It is now clearly ascertained by the 
Government authorities here that the full force of the rebels engaged in 
the Maryland battles was only 55,000 men. This is confirmed by the 
statement of a prominent citizen of Maryland, with whom the rebel 
Gencrals were quartered during their stay in that State. —— Col. J. W. 
Forney, Clerk of the Senate and editor of the Philadelphia Press, pro- 
proses to start a new daily paper in Washington, One is needed as a 
set-off to the /ntelligencer, * played-out,” and the Star, “ blackguard.” 
—— The court of inquiry in the case of Gen. McDowell has commenced, 
and will be public, Gen. McDowell has expressed the opinion that he 
wants no concealment, and is anxious for the fullest investigation which 
can be had. His friends have invited all the members of the press to 
attend the trial, —— Secretary Chase told a party of gentlemen who 
lately called upon him, that his only apprehensions with respect to the 
financial prospects of the country arose from his doubts as to the vigor 
our military operations, doubts of which were fast disappearing before 
the hopeful indications of improvement that have become apparent 

within a few days. —— It is said that the Court-Martial in the ease of 
Gen. Martindale has closed its proceedings and sent in their report. 
The decision of the court cannot be made public until it has been ap- 

proved. Itis reported, however, that it acquits Gen. Martindale of the 
charges preferred against him. —— The pirate steamer “290” derived 
its name from the fact that 290 English merchants subscribed to the 
funds with which it was built. It is said that the efforts of the rebels 
in Europe towards the formation of a navy there have been attended with 
good success, and that there are now, in various European ports, no 
less than 15 iron-clad steamers in various stages of progress, of which 
eight are nearly ready for sea, These eight vessels already have their 
armament on board, and it is said that on a given day they, in company 
with the steamer “290,” will rendezvous at some convenient point, and 
will cross the Atlantic in company; that they will steer direct for Dela- 
ware Bay, sail up the Delaware river and attack Philadelphia. The 
armor of these vessels is said to be such that they will be invulnerable 
to the eflects of any known projectile, while their armament is said to 
embrace guns and mortars of the most approved construction. It is said 
that the power of this fleet vill be such that they will be able to lay the 
entire city in ashes, but that they expect that, in order to avert this 
calamity, the city will be surrendered to them. And this is only the 
beginning of the exploits that are expected of this new rebel navy, —— 
The Agricultural Report of the Patent Office for 1862, instead of being 
issucd yearly as heretofore, will hereafter be issued quarterly, The first 
part is now in press, and will be ready for distribution about the last of 
November or the beginning of December. The Agricultural Bureau is 
distributing large quantities of cotton secd, and the reports ceming in 
concerning its culture are most gratifying. Considerable quantities 
have been raised this sevson in southern Illinois, southern Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania. The fact has been clearly demonstrated that 
cotton can be produced as well in the Middle States as in the South, and 
that the plant in the more temperate latitudes becomes hardier, and less 
liable to be affected by the frost. —-— One of the most important items 
of the foreign news is contained in three lines announcing the retire- 
ment of M, Thouvenel from the French Oabinet, in which he held the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the appointment of M. Drouin 

de Huys to succeed him, The probable cause of this Ministerial 

change is the divergence in the Imperial Councils on the Italian ques- 

tion. It is not encouraging to the friends of United Italy, but on the 

other hand, the change is highly favorable to ourselves, M. Drouin de 

l’Huys being a warm friend of the United States, whilst M. Thouvenel 
is one of those French statesmen whose influence has been used to 

obtain the recognition of the Southern rebels, on the ground that a 

disruption of this republic is necessary to the future security of the 





A Letter from Camp. 

Four weeks with the army of the Potomac has not been 
sufficient to give me any data whereon to form an opinion for or against 
the commander of the legions that compose this the grandest army the 
earth has yet seen. Although my rambles have been confined to only 
one division that of Gen. Hooker’s, but at present under Gen. Sickles, 
I have found sufficient to give me a very good notion of soldiers’ life, 
both in camp and field, The division is encamped in the vicinity of 
Alexandria, Va., and its tents whiten every hill top for miles around. 
The numerous roads are constantly swarming with regiments changing 
camp or going out on picket. Cavalry can be seen at all hours galloping 
over hill and dale, and the long trains of Government wagons, going to 
and returning from Alexandria with army supplies, give the civilian a 
faint idea of the labor necessary to keep “ all quiet on the Potomac.” 
You need not be told who compose this, the fighting corps of McCiellan’s 
army, their names are household words, and history has already allotted 
them a bright page in her records. The Sickles Brigade, which has 
borne the brunt of many a hard fought battle, is now resting in sight of 
Washington, and watches, with many a sigh, the bright Potomac, whose 
sparkling waters mingle with those which wash the shores of the long- 
to-be-remembered Peninsula, ‘Their companions in arms are encamped 
around them, and their shattered colors and decimated ranks speak, but too 
plainly, of the part they have taken under their gre at strategic leader. 

It isa matter of surprise to thousands in the army the secrecy with 
which the rebels mask all their movements, and this surprise is stil 
increased when we find that every movement in the Union army is as 
well known in Richmond as it is in Washington. While the rebels 
have reliable and faithful spies in every department, whence anything 
of importance can be gathered, we depend on “ intelligent contrabands” 
and * reliable northern merchants, who have just escaped from rebel- 
dom ;” and it isamusimg to witness the commotion which one of those 
“reliable” individuals will produce among the leaders of troops in front 
of Washington. 

About two wecks ago a rumor passed from camp to camp that 50,000 
rebels were marcning on Alexandria. The Washington journals of the 
next day published this choice item, having obtained it from a “ reliable 
person,” who had come in, post haste, from Gen. Sigel’s headquarters. 

Now accompany me to the camp of Smith’s 4th New York Battery—a 
battery that has won a name in the nfemorable battles on the peninsula. 
Friday, October 10th, was a dreary day; black, heavy clouds hung over 
the camp, and the soldiers gathered closer under their tents and peered 
out on the threatening sky, with many forebodings as to the coming 
night. Evening came, and with it the storm which had been brewiug 
all day. The soldiers seemed to sympathise with the dreary scene out- 
side, and an unusual silence pervaded the camp. By nine o’clock most 
of them were in their rude beds, dreaming, perhaps, of home and loved 
ones, when the shrill notes of the bugle sent forth the order, ‘‘ Harness 
up!” and out in the drenching rain the drivers hastened to their teams 
while the cannonicrs were busy in their tents packing knapsacks, filling 
canteens, and generally preparing for the wet night before them: 
When all was ready for the road the order was countermanded, and 
the horses were again tied to the picket-rope, and the men remanded to 
the shelter cf the tents. The cooks were now called, and ordered to 
cook two days’ rations; and, despite the heavy rain, six lance pes were 
soon blazing in the open air, and over them as many camp keftles were 
sending forth the pleasant flavor of hot coffee and steaming bacon. At 
three o’clock, Saturday morning, the bugle again called the camp to life; 
the horses were fed and watered, the men ate their breakfast, filled their 
haversacks, and before dawn the 4th were on the road. 

The ride was a severe one, for the rain still continued, and I was so 
closely enveloped in my overcoat that I had little chance to notice the 
seencry along the road, which, by the way, cannot be very attractive, 
for the footsteps of large armies are marked with that desolatien and 
waste which only war can oecasion. Here and there a log-cabin, filled 
with juvenile specimens of the “ irrepressibles,” who, in many cases 
will salute you with three cheers for Jeff, Davis, and, if considered safe, 
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throw a few stones by way of a “tiger.” About ten o’clock we arrived 
at Upton’s Hill, a place made famous by the rebels, who held it for some 
time, and upon their rude redoubt planted the “ Bars and Stars” in the 
face of Washington. 

Previously to our arrival a Michigan regiment had left their camp at 
short notice—so short, in fuct, that they were obliged to leave nearly 
everything behind them. This camp soon became the ventre of attraction, 
and the scene that followed would have been a spiendid subject for 
Bellew. Shoes, sheet-iron stoves, boots, stove-pipe, soap, sugar, cigars, 
candles, blankets, bibles, cards—cards had the prefereace—boxes, old 


hats, ete., ete., were strewn about in confusion. I never saw such a, 


scene of waste as this deserted camp presented. Musket cartridges 
were strewn around by thousands, barrels of pork were upset, bread 
ay scattered in every direction. Commissary stores of every descrip- 
tion were carried off or destroyed by the stragglers, who sought for 
more valuable articles in the deserted tents. ‘Later in the day an infantry 
regiment arrived in the vicinity, and a few hours afterwards not a tent 
or board was left upon the ground! The 4th was ordered to garrison 
Fort Ramsey, and with their borrowed tents and furniture were soon 
domiciled in their new quarters. ‘The weather still continued un- 
pleasant, and the next night was as dreary as the one on which they 
left their old camp. Evening came, and again rumor stated that the 
rebel cavalry was within ten miles of the fort. The first section was 
immediately ordered out to a work halfa mile distant, and commanding 
the road to Fall’s Church. We soon arrived at the redoubt, and found a 
detachment of Pennsylvania troops doing guard duty, gathered around 
two large fires, there being no shelter in the work. After putting our 
guns in position, we spread a tarpaulin over the pole of the limbers, 
and under this frail shelter spread our blankets, and were soon sound 
asleep, littie dreaming that we were on the watch for Stuart’s cavalry, 
then on their return from a circuit around the army of the Potomac. 
About three o’clock A.M. I was awakened by a rivulet trying te force a 
passage under my blanket. Believing discretion the better part of 
valor, in this particular case, I left, and was soon followed by my com- 
panions. For three long hours we stood around the fires in a drenching 
rain, watching very anxiously the eastern sky. Day broke at last, and 
the rain having ceased, we commenced preparing breakfast. A forag- 
jug party soon procured the neodful articles, and with a bountiful 
meal before us, the hardships of the night were soon forgotten. The 
daring cavalry having no intention of attacking the forts around Wash- 
ington, and this being substantiated by their rapid retreat to the Blue 
Ridge, Washington was considered “safe.” We were accordingly 
ordered back to Fort Ramsey, and a few days later back to our old 
camp near Alexandria, where I am now writing. J.H.D, 








NaTIONAL Desr.—Mr. Chase, in a letter dated October 23, 
states the public debt at less than $640,000,000, of which upwards of 
$70,000,000 was the legacy of the Buchanan Administration. He adds 
thatthe National expenditure is about a million and a quarter a day. 





SENDING SLAvES To CuBA.—The rebel steamer Gen. 
Rush, reported as having been chased ashore and burned on the coast 
of Cuba, instead of being loaded with cotton, carried over 400 negro 
slaves from Texas or Louisiana, and landed them successfully, This 
opening of a new trade is directly showing the white feather. 





‘Tur ELecTions.—If Lincoln has a majority of the Congress 
now being elected, it will be quite a remarkable piece of good fortune 
for the Bepublicans, For nearly 20 years past every Congress choscn 
with and favorable to the new President has been succeeded by # second 
Congress decidedly adverse to his policy. 1t was so in the second Con- 
gress under Harrison and Tyler, under Polk, under Taylor and Filmore 
under Pierce, and most decidedly so under Buchanan. 





THE CHARLESTON Ram.— The people of Charleston, 
chiefly through the contributions of the ladies of that city, have com- 
pleted an iron-clad ram, which was launched a few days ago. Mr. 
Yeadon, of the Charleston Courier, parodised the rite of baptism on the 
eecasion, as follows: 

<< With all solemnity and reverence, and invoking on thee the blessing 
of Almighty God, noble boat, ‘ Palmetto State,’ I baptize thee in the 
name of the patriotic ladies of South Carolina, Amen.” 





Tre British Pecksnrry.—In 1812-13, when England was 
at war with the United States, and seeking, by all means within her 
power, to deal us the most deadly blows, she found within our borders 
a class of people who might be incited to revolt. That class of people 
was the merciless Indian savages of our frontiers, and England did 
stimulate them to take up the firebrand and the hatchet, From Lake 
Erie to Pensacola on the Gulf, she had them combined in one vast con- 
spiracy of blood and rapine; and one of the first fruits of this infamous 
alliance was the massacre of Fort Minns, in Alabama. On that fearful 
AOth day of August, 1813, nearly 500 men, women and children, who had 
fied for refuge to the fort, were butchered, scalped, mutilated and burned 
by the savage allies of Great Britain. It is the nation against whom 
that blasting record stands, upon the pages of their own and our own 
history, Whomow raise their hands in hypocritical horror over a remote 
and almost impossible contingency, which they raise by a perverted 
construction of the President’s Proclamation. ‘ 





Tr late Gov. Morehead of Kentucky, now a rebel refugee 
in England, had a dianer given to him lately by certain rebel sympa- 
thisers in London, at the close of which he made a speech, wherein he 
declared that previous to the breaking out of the war he had an inter- 
view with Mr. Seward: a ett alias 

nd he pledged his sacred honor that there should be no 
poet th the Kort and the Sotith. ‘ Naf’ said he, ‘ Governor 
Morehead,’ laying his hand on my shoulder to make it more emphatic, 
‘let me once hold the reins of power firmly iu my hands, and if I don’t 
settle this matter to the entire satisfaction of the South in 60 days, I 
will give you my head for a football.’ ” 





Tue Britisit AssociaTION.—The British Association for 
the advancement of Science met this year at Cambridge. It seems to 
have been very like the “ Great International Exhibition” in London, 
y in one thing—its failure. The Association meeting has been 


rreat onl 
a as®‘ Science and Water.” 


summarily described 





Tax on Matrmmony.—The Commissioner of Internal 
Rev enue has decided that all marriage certificates must bear a 10 cent. 
stamp in order to be valid. He does not tell us who is to pay it, the 
“happy man” or the parson. The Mormons have their women 
« zealed ” to them; under the Bout well dispensation they must be 
‘« stamped.” Are babies to have a stamp affixed when born, under risk 
of being deelared illegitimate # When a girl puts on long dresses and 
a boy patent leathers, must they have special stamps? And is stamp- 
ing a“ kiss” on the marble forehead of Jemima Jane (as Mr, Mortimer 
De Courcey does in the novel) a punishable interference with the Inter- 
nal (Infernal 2)’Revenue? Mr. Boutwell may consider these inquiries 
impertinent and silly, but they are quite as rational and important as 
are hundreds of others to wh’vh he responds blandly every day. Finally, 
how about the man who “ bears the sfamp of Cain on his forehead?” 
Doesen't he defraud the Revenue ¢ 





*" ne English lady who has a mania for collecting the stamps 
of «il vations in an album, will have to procure 9% different kinds which 
are used under our tax law, and expend $196 53 to purchase one of 


each kind. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR DisaBLED SOLDIERS.—A matter of bene- 
volence and of public utility could be promoted by making known 
through the press generally what employment soldiers variously dis- 
abled by casualties in the war would be competent to follow. At this 
time especially, labor of all kinds is in demand, and a profitable field is 
open to apt and industrious men, who would be willing to leern such 
work as their peculiar injuries may leave them still competent to per- 
form. Many branches of manufacture by machinery may be attended 
to verfectly well by those who have lost a leg or even a hand or an arm. 
We 'o not at this moment undertake to indicate what are the manufac- 
gures, Dut merely desire to invite attention to the subject, Many agood 





mnan, maimed in battle, may now be despairing of adequate support for 
himself or his family because he is unable to return to his former trade. 
Hs only needs to be introduced to some of the various employments 
which our machine shops and other factories afford to find out that he 
can again be useful and independent. The importance, also, of prevent- 
ing mer from falling into habits of idleness and dissipation urges upon 
us the duty of this object. Taking the country at large, 
many thousands of soldiers will be thrown upon it—a great number are 
already so—whose physical injuries will oblige them to seek occupa- 
tions wholly new to them, or to live a burden to themselves and the 
community, morally as well as physically, Their condition, actual and 
prospective, appeals strongly in their behalf. So much has been done 
through associated effort to aid the soldiers in various ways, that we 
may hope the same kind and patriotic spirit will be exercised in the 
direction now pointed out. It might materially serve the end to organ- 
ize a society, which should receive the applications of men se cking em- 
ployment, and find for them such as would be suitable to their capacities 

Our leading manufacturers would do themselves some honor, and pos- 
sibly much service, by initiating this enterprise.— Phil. Inquirer. 








WROTE HIMSELF DOWN AN Ass.—A correspondent of the 
London Atheneum, writing from Naples, on the 13th ult., gives a very 
interesting description of a recent visit to the new discoveries among the 
ruins of Pompeii. After detailing his tour through the@halls, galleries 
of paintings and bedrooms of what had been a noble palace, he says: 


“IT must not leave this house without noting that vulgar scribblers 
have already begun to leave their marks on the frescoed wills. M.A. 
Safford and Kitty Hill of the United States have been here. Who are 
M. A. Safford and Kitty Hill? The world will never know the names 
except as percoueee, two individuals who had no nb ape for art, and 
who did their little to deface what time has preserved for centuries.” 





PreEcIsELY.—Mr. Locke King, M. P., in a recent speech 
alluding to the war in this country said, “he could not help thinking 
that great good would result from this war, Nobody could doubt that 
it must end in the acknowledgment of the independence of the South, 
and if so, England would find the new republic one of the best custom- 
ers of England, and that our whole trade with America would be vastly 
increased.” When the Sepoys revolt again, what will Mr. King say if 
an American Congressman should advocate their success on the ground 
of the benefit it would give to American commerce ? 





‘* RECOGNITION.”—The London Spectator treats Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, on which we took occasion to comment last week, as a 
semi-official revelation of the policy of the British Government, and 
adds : 

“ The seuqgptiion does nothing for our insular interests. It gives us 
no cotton, The Americans may blockade a recognised power just as 
well as unrecognised rebels, and with a much better show of right. All 
we shall gain is the certainty that in the very next great struggle in 
Europe, the North, with its strong marine will ,be found in the ranks 
of our foes, a risk scarcely worth incurring in order to show our haste 
to recognise the only State on earth which has made out of slavery a 
primary political principle.” 


A Carro dispatch states that the negroes at Helena, Ark., 
are unwilling to be sent North. Neither do they want to go back to 
slavery. They readily consent to work for wages, and arrangements 
aré being made by which they are to be paid 50 cents per day, except 
in cotton picking, when they are to have 70 cents, 








WE are sure from the groans, shrieks and incoherent 
ravings of the Nassau press, that Com. Wilkes is doing good service of 
that rascally, piratical den. He makes it his business to know the char- 
acter of the vessels that go in and out there, and the process interferes 
with the profits of the pirates who infest it. 





East TENNESSEE LoyaLty.—Considerable interest was 
excited a few days ago at Lexington, Ky., by the arrival there of 300 
loyal East Tennesseeans, who had escaped through the mountains at in- 
finite peril, to join the 3d Tennessee regiment in the Union service. 
They were almost entirely destitute,of clothing, and many of them had 
neither shoes nor hats, The marched through the rebel lines mainly 
by night, keeping concealed in the woods by day. During the journey 
they ran foul of Gen. Breckinridge’s rebel encampment, but judiciougly 
turned aside. They encountered snow 15 inches deep in the mountains. 
They came from 25 miles beyond Cumberland Gap, through Hopkins’s 
Gap, and had neither arms, wagons nor provisions. These men repre- 
sent the spirit which pervades East Tennessee—that loyal region which 
the Government and incompetent Generals has left to the tender mer- 
cies of the rebels! 





THE number of persons who have taken the oath of alle- 
giance in New Orleans, under Gen. Butler’s administration, is 67,920, 





Lost.—A Tennessee correspondent of the Richmond 
Whig, speaking of the late raid of the rebel Gen, Bragg into Kentucky, 
says exultingly : 

‘* Just think of it, he has captured from the enemy, and purchased 
from the citizens together, enough to load a train of wagons 40 miles 
long. His whole army has fallen back towards the Gap to protect this 
valuable train, and as itis now safe from capture, Bragg will retire 
with his army just where it suits him. The arrival of this train will 
play smash with the jeans speculation in this a as it is bringing 
1,000,000 yards of good Kentucky jeans. They also bring a large amount 
of clothing, boots and shoes; 200 wagon loads of bacon, 6,000 barrels of 
ey pork, 15,000 good mules and horses, 8,000 beeves, and a large lot 
of hogs. 


It was this overloaded army of Bragg’s that our enterprising Buell 
could not overtake ! 





REBEL RETALIATION.—The wild and bloody threats of re- 
taliation and about raising the black flag, uttered by the members of the 
rebel Congress, on receiving the President’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, simmered down into the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, by the Congress of the Confederate States, That the Pre- 
sident will be sustained in resorting to such measures of retaliation as 
in his judgment may be demanded by the above recited lawless and bar- 
barous conduct and designs of the enemy.” 





THe Mistake.—A writer in the last Blackwood’s Edin- 
burg Magazine says: 

“The mistake of the moderate party of the North has been that of 
advocating war together with a measures. They have not 
realized the fact that the war has united the two sections against each 
other, and that the South being the weaker has been the most firml 
united of the two. The South will listen to no conciliation, and will 
accept no compromise. They wil not consent to treat upon any other 
basis than that of separation,” 





Tue next two or three weeks must decide the question 
whether our magnificent Army of the Potomac will be still lingering, 
with the return of spring, on the banks of that Lethean river, or push- 
ing after the last armed forces of the rebellion in the swamps of South 
Carolina. 





TueE NeGro.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
writing from Harper’s Ferry, October 22d, says: 

* Our pickets, too, seem to think it no harm to kill a negro, and the 
Irish troops especially delight in this sport. Every negro that is seen 
at night, or wandering in the woods in the daytime. is shot by our out- 
ae guards, and many who come into our camps are shot‘ by acci- 

ent,’ ” 





OPENING THE Mississtpr1.—The only interruption to the 
complete opening of the Mississippi river is at Vicksburg. Admiral D. 
D. Porter is preparing to reduce that position, and will do it. What the 
rebels think of the prospect may be inferred from the following extract 
from the Vicksburg Whig: 

“If we lose the ont, we lose Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 


We lose all the and much of the stock and grain growing lands of 

e '. will be cut off and of no benefit to us. The East 
will be from West. A complete possession of all the terri- 
tory west of the Missi i is a physical and moral essential to our cause. 


The branches of a mutual commeree of idea, sentiment, trade and blood 
are warped together more closely than the Poarled boughs of those kin- 





dred forests which stitch a twining brotherhood along our border line. 
We must not allow apathy and over-confidence to ent them off Fay us. 
Our present life and future career are staked upon the Issue. If we lose 
them now it wil! take years of fighting to regain them, Everything 
then would be at the mercy of the enemy.” 





OUR FLAG. 
Shine on, shine on thou glorious constellation! 
How pure the azure that surrounds thy stars! 
Thou hast a beauty of thine own creation, ~ 
The murky vapor scarcely dims or mars. 

The red and white in their alternate bars, 
Morn’s rosy light with that of noon more bright, 
Like belts of rubies wrought in snowy spars, 

Have e the banner dearest to our sight, 
The type of many States that in the one unite. 





BEFORE you commence anything, provide as if all hope 
were against you. When you must set about it, act as if there were not 
such a thing as fear. When you have taken all precautions as to skill in 
the circumstances against which you can provide, dismiss from consi- 
deration all circumstances dependent on luck which you cannot control, 





= 


WAR NEWS. 
Operations in Missouri. 


Gen. GRANT dispatches from St. Louis an account of an 
affair at Putnam’s Ferry on the 27th of Oct., in which 1,500 rebels were 
beaten by a body of Union troops under Col. Lewis, and a large number 
killed and captured. Gen. Grant also recounts that the expedition to 
Clarkson, 34 miles from New Madrid, under command of Capt. Rogers 
has been entirely successful, disposing of the guerillas, killing 10 :n 
mortally wounding two, capturing Col. Clarke, in command, Capt. 
Esthen, 3 lieutenants, 3 surgeons, 37 men, 70 stand of arms, 42 
horses, 13 mules, 2 wagons, a large quantity of ammunition, burning 
barracks and magazines, and entirely breaking up the whole concern, 
without any logs to our troops. 


Burning of a Vessel by the Rebels. 


Tne ship Alleghanian, of New York, was partially de- 
stroyed by the rebels on Tuesday night, in Chesapeake Bay, near the 
Virginia shore. She was bound trom Baltimore to London, and had 
anchored to await the subsidence of the storm which commenced on Sun- 
day last. The rebels came from the mouth of the Plankatank river in 
boats, boarded her, took the captain and a part of the crew prisoners, 
and set the vessel on fire. The fire was extinguished, however, by a 
boat’s crew from a mortar schooner some distance off, from which the 
fire was discovered. 


Capture of a British Steamer, 


The British steamer Wachuta, Capt. Gilpin, was brought 
into Port Royal, October 23d, a prize to the gunboat Memphis, 
Commander Wartmaugh. She was captured after a full day’s chase, 
off the coast of North Carolina. She threw overboard the greater por- 
tion of her ones, and so strained her engines as to be unable to make 
steam. She is believed to have been loaded with arms and ammunition. 
= — is an iron steamer, built in London, and will prove a valu- 
able prize. 





Rebel Defeat in Arkansas. 


Gen. Curtis telegraphs to Washington, under date of Oct. 
29th: ‘‘ The army of the frontier is again successful. Gen, Schofield’s 
dispatches from Fayetteville, Ark., say that on yesterday, at da light, 
Brig.-Gen. Herron, with the Ist Towa cavalry and the 7th Missouri 
cavalry, attacked a rebel camp four miles east of that place, Our force 
was about 1,000 strong, while the rebel force numbered 3,000, commanded 
by Col. Cravens. After a Cave suqegement of an hour the enemy was 
completely routed, leaving all his camp equipments and a few wagons. 
The loss of the enemy was eight dead on the field. Our loss was five 
wounded, one mortally, Gen. Herron pursued the rebel forces for sev 
eral miles into the Boston Mountains,” 


Another British Prize. 


The British brig Robert Bruce, of Bristol, Eng., was cap- 
tured Oct. 22d, off Shallow Inlet, N.C., by the lnited States gunboat 
Penobscot, while attempting to run the blockade at that place. She has 
a cargo of medicines and wogllen goods. She ran the blockade at Wil- 
mington last December, taking in a cargo of arms and taking out a cargo 
of cotton. She measures 182 tons, English measure, four years old, full 
rigged and a very fine vessel. 


Execution of 10 Guerillas. 


On Saturday, Oct. 18, 10 rebel prisoners were shot at Pal- 
myra, Mo., in accordance with orders issued by Gen. McNeil. Porter’s 
guerillas had, some qgys previously, carried off one Andrew Alleman 
an old man and n-combatant, from Palmyra, and Gen. MeNeii 
promptly gave orders that if he were not returned to his family within 
10 days, 10 prisoners should be shot. Mr. Allsman was not released, 
and Gen. McNeil executed his threat. It has since been ascertained 
ae —- was murdered by the guerillas, with every circumstance 
of cruelty, 


More Anglo-Rebel Steamers Captured. 


Two Anglo-rebel steamers—the Anglia and Scotia—were 
captured on the 26th of Oct., by our cruisers. The latter is valued at 
$600,000 and the former at $300,000. Both prizes were taken into Port 
- fom — rebel steamer Minnaho was chased and driven ashore at 

e same time. 


Destruction of Rebel Salt Works. 


Commander Howell, of the gunboat Tahoma, under date 
of 14th of October, coast of Florida, reports to the Navy Department 
that on the 6th inst. an expedition left for the purpose o demolishin 
some rebel salt works upon the mainland. The expedition consisted ° 
four boats from the Tahoma and four from the steamer Somerset, num- 
ee | = Sy er — ee - are successful. 
Twenty-eight salt-boilers were destroye 1 the building 
reach but we upon Way Key. 4 oo ‘as 


Rebel Rout in Missouri. 


Gen. Curtis, under date of Oct. 27, telegraphs: « Brig.- 
Gen. Davidson informs me that Lieut.-Col. Leasar, with a force of cav- 
ary, has pursued the enemy from Greenville, near Thomasville, Oregon 
county, where, on the 25th inst., he attacked and completely routed Col 
Brown - high = ss 8 and pking 18 prisoners, 25 stand ot 
arms and 12 horses. ere orces of McBride V 
retreat towards Yelville in Arkansas,” oe eee Cee 








CIRCULAR FROM MR. SECRETARY SEWARD. 


Tue following circular, by Mr. Seward, addressed to all 
the diplomatic and consular agents of the United States, is published in 
the Paris papers. It will be noticed that the circular is dated on the 
same day as the Emancipation Proclamation: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON 

GENTLEMEN—You will receive ty the mail which will po oh 
dispatch evidence which will convince you that the sive move- 
ment of the rebels — the States remaining faith to the Union 
is arrested, and that the forees of the Union, strengthened and reani- 
mated, are again ready to undertake a campaign on a vast seale. If you 
consult the newspapers you will a perceive that the financial re. 
sources of the insurrection decline rapidly, and that the means of raising 
=a — ro ——_ on » 

n the other side, you will see that the financial gi 2 
country is good, and that the call for fresh troops, Fema Be ~ 
material force of the nation would be seriously crippled, is bein 
promptly responded to. od 

I have already informed our representatives abroad of the approach 
of achange in the social o ization of the rebel States. This ¢ 
continues to make itself each day more and more apparent. 

In the opinion of the President, the moment has come to place the 
great fact more clearly before the people of the rebel States and to 
inake them understand that if these States persist in imposing upon the 
country the choice between the dissolution of this Government at once 
necessary and beneficial, and the abolition of slavery, it is the Union 
vnd not slavery that must be maintained and saved. With this object 
the President is about to publish a proclamation, in which he announces 
that slavery will no lenge be recognized in any of the States which 
shall be in rebellion on the ist of January next. While all the good 
and wise men of all countries will r se this measure as a just and 
proper military act, intended to deliver the country from a terrible civil 
war, they will recognise, at the same time, the moderation and mag~ 
nanimity with which the Government proceeds in a matter so solemn 
and important, I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
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A YANKEE writes from Mexivo: “A Spanish girl is the 
best grammar in the ld; and since my —< in town I have been 


studying grammar,” ’ 
decline. © suppose he'll conjugate soon if the girl don’, 
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BATTLE OF CORINTH, ect. 4, 1862—APPEARANCE OF FORT ROBINETT WHEN TAKEN POSSESSION OF BY THE NATIONAL ARMY UNDER GEN. ROSECRANS—-TWO REBEL GENERALS (JOHNSON AND RODGERS) LYING 


FORT ROBINETT, NEAR CORINTH. 


WE present on page 116 an exact copy of a photograph 
sent to us by an officer in our Western army, showing the scene 
which presented itself to our men at Fort Robinett. As our readers 
are aware from our previous description, the battle at Corinth on 
the 3d and 4th of October was one of the most sanguinary in pro- 
portion to numbers that has occurred in the West, and it was con- 
tested on both sides with great valor and skill. Our troops were led 
by Rosecrans, and those of the enemy by Van Dorn, Price and Vil- 
_ The rebels lost two Acting Brigadier-Generals, Johnson 
an ers, who by a singular coincidence both fell at the same 
time, and within a few feet of each other. In addition to these offi- 
cers, they lost Cols. Ross, Morton and McLaine, and Major James. 

An officer of the 3d Michi cavalry says: ‘‘ Fort Robinett was 
garrisoned by the Ist United States artillery, and here the greatest 
slaughter took place. In the roundabouts of the fort were found 
the remains of Gens. Johnson and Rodgers, and close to them were 
the bodies of 56 of their men, principally the 2d Texas and 4th Mis- 
sissippi regiments. Gen. Rodgers was a brave man; he was killed 





DEAD AMONG THE KILLED.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


while planting the rebel flag upon the parapet of the fort, from 
which they were finally repulsed with great slaughter.” 








THIRD CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 


WE continue in our paper to-day our sketches of the new 
campaign in Virginia, which we are enabled to do at every important 
point, having four Artists accompanying the different corps. The 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press writes from Hazper’s Ferry, 
under date of October 30: 

‘The Army of the Potomac will in future consist of three grand 
armies, nine corps, 30 divisions, 70 brigades. The first grand army 
will consist of the corps d’armée of Maj.-Gens. Reynolds (late 
Hooker), Fitzjohn Porter and W. B. Franklin, and will be commanded 
by the senior Major-General, Joseph Hooker. The second army 
will consist of the corps d’armée of Maj.-Gens. Couch (late Sumner), 
O. G. Wilcox (late Burnside), Slocum (late Banks), and will be com- 
manded by senior Maj.-Gen. Ambrose Everett Burnside. The third 
grand army will consist of the corps d’armée of Maj.-Gen. Cox and 
two others now organized, and to whom permanent commanders 








have not yet been assigned by the President. This army will be 
commanded by senior Maj.-Gen. Edwin V. Sumner. The rebel 
army in Northern Virginia is composed of two grand armies, under 
Lieut.-Gens. Jackson and Longstreet, consisting of four corps 
d’armée, of 12 brigades each, with artillery. The rebel cavalry arm 
forms a division, under command of Maj.-Gen. Stuart, who makes 
any detail for, or executes any order from Gen. Lee, and is entirely 
under the control of the Commanding-General, his cavalry being an 
independent organization.” 
Burnside’s Troops crossing the Potomac. 

The two points where our troops passed from Maryland to Vir- 
ginia were at Berlin and Harper’s Ferry, at both which places pon- 
toon bridges have been constructed. The movement commenced on 
the 23d and was completed on the 29th of October. Our Artist 
describes the scene on Sunday as most dismal. The day was dark, 
and a steady rain poured down; yet, with cheerful faces and unflag- 
ging spirits, our brave fellows moved on, now and then singing one 
of those good old hymn tunes to which their forefathers have often 
marched to battle. As usual, Burnside was, to use a somewhat 
jaded phrase, omnipresent, and superintended everything. He is 
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one of those few officers who are able to blend the genial with the 
dignified. He has » ready smile and a pleasant word for everybody, 
but 1 have never yet seen any one presume upon hisbonhommie. To 
borrow Col. Hawkins’s opinion of him, “I say he is a pleasant dis- 
ciplinarian, and maintains better order with a smile than most other 
Generals do with a frown.” 

The New York Times correspondent, dating from Harper’s Ferry, 
October 28th, says : 


“ The labor of building a new suspension bridge across the Shenan- 
dodah has been commenced. It is to restore the stone piers of the old 
bridge burned by the rebels, cost about $3,000, and be completed within 
the course of 2 month. Lieut. Robins, of the 6th regiment artillery, and 
Sergeant Flood, of the United States engineer corps, assisted by 30 men, 
have charge of the work. Such a bridge is greatly needed in order to 
facilitate army movements and meet any emergency, such as the carry- 
ing away of the pontoon by a heavy freshet. The temporary railway 
bridge thrown across the Potomac as yet shows no signs of giving way, 
but many fear lest the heavy winter rains may sweep it away. The 
river was swollen slightly by the rain of Sunday, but has subsided again. 
The tax instituted on the sutlers and traders of the village realizes about 
$300 weekly to the hospital fund.” 

Our sketch presents a view of the new pontoon temporary bridge, 
and the abutments of the old one, upon which is being reared the 
new suspension bridge. 


Scene in a Street at Harper’s Ferry. 


We give to-day another specimen of the grotesque in war. Expe- 
rience proves that where there is much excitement there is always a 
rollicking gaiety in proportion to the excitement. The terrible 
stimulus of war constantly produces scenes which almost approach 
those of a carnival. Among the younger of our soldiers this is very 
apparent, more especially among some of the Zouave regiments. 


Reconnoissance to Charlestown. 


Our Artist writes: “I resolved to accompany the reconnoissance 
this morning to Charlestown. It consisted of the lst Rhode Island 
battery, Capt. Tompkins, the lst California, and one Michigan regi- 
ment. We started at 8 o’clock, and were soon at the railroad sta- 
tion, Charlestown, just 8 miles from Harper’s Ferry. Here we were 
just in time to seize some wheat belonging to Mr. Riddell, a secesh 
citizen of Charlestown. While I was looking around me on the qui 
vive for a sketch, I saw a very pretty but considerably stuck-up 
young lady, who walked as though she was far too good ior this 
earth. It was rather amusing as she came near two Union officers 
who were talking on the path, to see her raise her crinoline and 
bring her petticoats close around her as though to avoid the contam- 
ination of their touch. I caught her eye, gave her a sly wink and 
laughed. Were I to live a thousand years F shall never forget how 
she turned up her nose. I doubt if she will ever get it down again. 
It is a pity these fair rebels should 
ever so far forget themselves as 
to act thus, but when the war is 
over, a little love-making will 
perhaps make it all straight 
again.” 








BATTLE OF CHARLESTON 
and Savannah Railroad. 


Gen. MitcHev’s first expedi- 
tion has been a failure, and must 
convince the Government that, if 
any successful offensive opera- 
tions are to be performed, he 

ust be considerably reinforced. 
Ac only redeeming point in the 
late demonstration against the 
rebels in South Carolina is the 
steadiness and valor shown by our 
troops. 

Gen. Mitchel having resolved 
to destroy the tresselwork bridges 
of the Charlesten and Savannah 
Railroad crossing the Pocota- 
ligo, Tullifinny and Coosawatchie 
streams, all of which are tribu- 
taries of Broad river, a landing 
was therefore resolved on at 
Mackay’s Point, at the junction 
of Broad and Pocotaligo river, 24 
miles from Hilton Head, and 11 
miles from Pocotaligo. The at- 
tack was intended as a perfect 
surprise, but it was discovered 
from Lieut. Banks, who was cap- 
tured, that the enemy had re- 
ceived information of the pro- 
jected expedition, and were fully 
prepared. 

Our Ferce. 

The entire land force was com- 
posed of portions of the the Ist 
wd 2d Brigades of the 10th 
Army Corps, respectively com- 
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CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA—GENERAL GEARY’S DIVISION CROSSING THE SHENANDUAH FROM HASPER’S FEBKY TO TAKE POSSESSION OF LOUDON HEIGHTS.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS?. 


manded by Brig.-Gens. J. M. Brannan and A. H. Terry, the former, 
being senior officer, in chief command. 

The army transports of light draught were not sufficient for the 
transportation of the number of men required for this service, and, 
in the emergency, Com. Godon, of thé navy, was applied to by Gen. 





THE REBEL IRON-CLAD RAM LOUISIANIA. 


Mitchel for assistance. Com. Godon promptly agreed to take troops 
on the gunboats, and the soldiers were assigned as follows : 


Gunboat Paul Jones, Capt. Charles Steadman, commanding naval 
forces, towing Wabash launches. 

Transport Deford, with 500 of the 47th Pennsylvania Yoiunteers 
and 400 of the 55th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Gunboat Gennemough, with 350 of the 4th New Hampshire Volun- 


teers. 
Gunbost Wissahickon, with 250 of the 4th New Hampshire Volun- 
tee 


rs. 
Transport Boston, with 500 of the 7th Conneeticut Volunteers, and 
380 of the 3d New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Gunboat Patroon, with 50 of the 3d New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Gunboat Uncas, with 50 of the 3d New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Transport Darlington, with 300 of the 6th Connecticut Volunteers. 
The Relief and schooner, with 200 of the 6th Connecticut Volunteers, 
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Gunboat Marblehead, with 230 of the 3d Rhode Islaid Volunteers, 

Gunboat Vixen, with 70 of the 3d Rhode Island Volunteers. 

Steamer Flora, with 300 of the 76th Pennsyly Volunteers. 

Gunboat Water Witch, with 130 of the 76th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
‘ Army gunboat George Washington, with 260 of the New York Volun- 

eers. 

Steamer Planter, with 300 of the 48th New York Volunteers. 

The Ben Deford towed a flatboat having on board Thection of Lieut. 
Henry’s battery ist United States Artillery, and the Boston'another 
fiatboat carrying a section of Company E, 3d United States Artillery. 


About midnight, Tuesday, 21st of October, the expedition started, 
but several hours were lost owing to the grounding of two of the 
boats. Meanwhile the tug Starlight was dispatched with some boats 
of the Paul Jones and a small company of soldiers of the 7th Con- 
necticut, under Capt. Gray, to capture the rebel pickets at Mackay’s 
Point and at a plantation on the Pocotaligo river, a few miles dis- 
tant. This project was only partially successful. At the plantation 
Lieut. Banks, of the enemy’s pickets, and three men were made 
priseners, but through the incompetency of a negro guide the guard 
at the point escaped, giving warning of our approach. 


Landing at Mackay’s Point. 


At 6 o’cicek A u., Wednesday, 22d of October, the troops com- 
menced disembarking, and by 10 o’clock A. M. they were all landed, 
except a detachment of the 3d Rhode Island Voluntéers, who were 
on board the gunboat Marblehead, and which had run ashore some 
miles down the river. The line of march was taken up soon after 
10, the section of Lieut. Henry’s battery being at the head of the 
column, with skirmishers of the 47th Pennsylvania regiment. Ad- 
vancing slowly over an admirable road for seven miles, we failed, 
during the march, of encountering the enemy, who had prudently 
recoiled from a meeting until it should take place beyond range of 
our gunboats, although the nature of the ground afforded many ex- 
cellent positions for defenee. 


The Fight. 
The correspondent of the New York Times, who accompanied our 


Artist, thus describes the fight : 


“The road alternated through dense woods and through marshes, 


only passable over a narrow causeway, save at one or two points. 
Choosing a position at the opposite en 
opened a furious fire of shell and 
which was promptly met hy the battery under Lieut. 
Faye | the order was given by Gen. Brannan for his ‘b 
ne o 

both musketry and artillery 
their rear 

of our artillery 


of this ay, the 2 
canister on our eves column, 





to form 

on the causeway. After a brisk fire of 

e rebels retired to the dense woods in 
up the causeway bridge, which delayed the advance 

until it could be repaired. 

ressed on to the woods, which they 

fore them, and closely followed by the 
2d brigade Gen, T . who 


battle, the centre re 


“ Meanwhile the 1st brigade 
, driving the enemy 


went forw: to 


. enemy were 
followed, and after. a ais more 
hotly contested than the first, our 

— victorious, the 
second time ving the rebels 
from their well-chosen 


constru 
‘ment of his defeat. 
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- tly, while the fight we heard the whistles 
of the aro enn notifying us a sone To for the rebels, both 
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from ond and even if we had had fi es for 
cros ‘the river, it would have been unwise to have made the attempt 
in view of these circumstances. Gen. 


therefore ordered a re- 
treat, which was conducted in a mo 


Brannan 
Bt ey manner; the —— 
= in successive lines, carrying off their dead and wounded, and 


no arms or ammunition on the field. 
“ Our loss was—killed, 15; wounded, 106; missing, 2. Total, 123.” 
Col. Barton’s Division. 


While these events were taking place, Col. Barton, of the 48th 
New York, with 300 of his own men and 50 of the 3d Rhode Island 
regiment, under command of Capt. J. H. Gould, went up the Coosa- 
watchie river, convoyed by the Patroon, to within two miles of the 
town of the same name. Landing this force here, a march was made 
to the —— through@hich runs the railroad. Arrived there, they 
commenced tearing up the rails, but had scarcely engaged in’ the 
work when a long train of cars came from the direction cf Savannah 
filled with troops. This train was fired into by our party, killing the 
engineer and a number of others. Several soldiers jumped from the 
cars while they were in motion, and were wounded. One was taken pris- 
oner, 30 muskets were captured, and the colors of the Whippy Swamp 
Guards taken from the colorbearer, who was killed by our fire. The 
work of tearing up the rails was not accomplished in time to pre- 
vent the onward progress of the train, and our men afterwards com- 
pleted the job—also cutting the telegraph and bringing away a por- 
tion of the wire with them. Col. Barton next attempted to reach 
the railroad bridge for the purpose of firing it, but was unable, as it 
was protected 4 a battery of three guns. Searing that his retreat 
might be cut off by the enemy’s cavalry, he gave the order to retire 
to the steamboat, which was done successfully. His men had nearly 
all embarked when the cavalry boldly came directly under the guns 
of the Planter and Patroon, ard fired upon both steamers. A few 
rounds of canister dispersed them, and the only damage which they 
inflicted was the serious wounding of Lieut. J. B. Blanding, of the 
3d Rhode Island Artillery. 





AUTUMNAL DAYS. 
Ir seems but yesterday that merry Spring 
Leapt o’er the lea, while gustering round her feet 
Sprang buds and blossoms, beautiful and sweet, 
And her glad voice made wood and welkin ring. 
Now Autumn lords it o’er the quiet lands, 
Like Joseph, clad in many-colored vest, 
Flinging rich largess from his bounteous hands, 
And calling upon man to be his guest; 
Like Joseph, he dispenses needful corn, 
And fruitage, too, of many a goodly trec, 
So that we may not feel ourselves forlorn, 
Pining for sustenance at Nature’s knee. 
Corn, oil and wine! there’s music in the sound! 
Oh, would that none might lack, when such blest gifts abound. 


Not yet is Autumn desolate and cold, 
For all his woods are kindling into hues 
Of gorgeous beauty, mixed and manifold, 
Which in the soul a kindred soul transfuse, 
The stubble-fields gleam forth like tarnished gold 
In the mild lustre of the temperate day ; 
And where the etherial ocean is unrolled, 
Light clouds, like barques of silver, float away ; 
Kuffling the colors of the forest leaves, 
The winds make music as they come and go; 
Whispers the withering brake; the streamlet grieves, 
Or seems to grieve, with a melodious woe ; 
While in soft notes, that o’er the heart prevail, 
The ruddy-breasted robin pours his tender tale, * 


a 


The varying seasons ever roll and run 
Into each other, like that are of light, 
Born of the shower, and colored by the sun, 
Which spans the heavens when April skies are bright. 
First comes green-kirtled Spring, who leadcth on 
Blue-mantled Summer, of maturer age, 
Sultana of the year. When she is gone, 
Gold girdled Autumn, solemn a8 a sage, 
Reigns for a time, and on earth’s ample page 
(Illumined byjhis hand) writes ‘‘ Plenty here!” 
Then white-cowled Winter steps upon the stage, 
Like aged monk, keen, gloomy and austere. 
But he whose soul sustains no cloud or thrall, 
Perceives power, beauty, good and fitness in them all. 





CHAPTER XXX.-—-AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Avrora found a civil railwny-official atthe Doncaster station, who 
was ready to take a ticket for her, and find her a comfortable seat in 
an empty carriage; but before the train started, a couple of sturdy 
farmers took their seats upon the spring cushions opposite Mrs. 
Mellish. They were wealthy gentlemen, who farmed their own land, 
and travelled express; but they brought a powerful odor of the 
stable-yard into the carriage, and they talked with that honest 
narthern twang which always has a friendly sound to the writer of 
this story. Aurora, with her veil drawn over her pale face, attracted 
very. little of their attention. They talked of farmingstock and 
horseracing, and looked out of the window every now and then to 
shrug their shoulders at somebody else’s agriculture. 

I believe they were acquainted with the capabilities of every acre 
of land between Doncaster and Harrow, and knew how it might have 
been made “ worth ten shillin’ an acre more than it was, too, sir,” 
as they perpetually informed each other. 

How wearisome their talk must have seemed to the poor lonely 
creature, who was running away from the man she loved—from the 
man who loved her, and would love to the end of time. 

“*T didn’t mean what I wrote,” she thought. “My poor boy would 
never love me less. His great heart is made up of unselfish love 
and generous devotion. But he would be so sorry for me; he would 
be so sorry! He could never be proud of me again—he could never 
boast of me any more. He would be always resenting some insult, 
or imagining some slight. It would be too painful for him. He 
would see his wife pointed at as the woman who married her groom. 
He would be embroiled in a hundred quarrels, a hundred miseries. 
I will make the only return that I can ever make to him for his 
goodness to me—I will give him up, and go away and hide myself 
from him for ever.” 

She tried to imagine what John’s life would be without her. She 
tried to think of him in somefuture time, when he should have worn 
out his grief and reconciled himself to her loss. But she could not 
—she could not! She couldgiot endure any image of him in which 
he was séparated from his héve for her. 

“ How should I ever think of him without thinking of his love for 
me ?” she thought. «“ He loved me from the first moment in which 
he saw me. I have never known him except as a lover—genereus, 
pure, and true.” 

And in this mind Aurora watched the smaller stations, which 
looked iike mere streaks of whitened woodwork as the express tore 
past them, though every one of them was a milestone upon the long 
road which was separating her from the man she loved. 

Ah, careless wives, who think it a small thing, perhaps, that your 
husbands are honest and generous, constant and true, and who are 
apt to grumble beeause your nextdoor neighbors have started a 
oarriags, while you are fain to be content with eighteenpenny airings 
in vehicles procured at the nearest cabstand, stop and think of this 





wretched girl, whe, in this hour of desolation, recalled a thousand 


little wrongs she had done to her husband, and would have laid her- 
self under his feet to be walked over by him could she have thus 
atoned for her petty tyrannies, her petty capriees. Think of her in 
her loneliness, with her heart yearning to go back to the man she 
loved, and with her love arrayed against herself and pleading for 
him. She changed her mind a hundred times during that four hours’ 
journey, sometimes thinking that she would go back by the next 
train, and then again remembering that her first impulse had been, 
perhaps, after all, only too correct, and that John Mellish’s heart 
had turned against her in the cruel humiliation of that morning’s 
discovery. 

Have you ever tried to imagine the anger of a person whom you 
have never seen angry? Have you ever called up the image of a 
face that has never looked on you except in love and gentleness, 
and invested that familiar countenance with the blank sternness of 
estrangement? Aurora did this. She acted over and over again, in 
her weary brain, the scene that might have taken place between her 
husband and herself. She remembered that scene in the hackneyed 
stage play, which everybody affeets to ridicule and secretly weeps at. 
She remembered Mrs. Haller and the Stranger, the children, the 
zountess, the cottage, the jewels, the parchments, and all the old 
fatniliar properties of that well-known fifth act in the simple, social 
tragedy, and she pictured to herself John Mellish retiring into some 
distant country with his rheumatic trainer, Langley, and becoming 
a misanthropical hermit, after the manner of the injured German. 

What was her life to be henceforth? She shut her eyes upon that 
blank future. 

‘«T will go back to my father,” she thought; “I will go back to 
him again, as I went before. But this time there shall be no false- 
hoods, no equivocations; and this time nothing shall tempt me to 
leave him again.” 

Amid all her perplexities, she clung to the thought that Lucy and 
Talbot would help her. She would appeal to passionless Talbot 
Bulstrode in behalf of her poor, heartbroken John. 

‘* Talbot will tell me what is right and honorable to be done,” she 
thought. ‘I will hold by what he says. He shall be the arbiter of 
my future.” 

I do not believe that Aurora had ever entertained any very pas- 
sionate devotion for the handsome Cornishman; but it is very certain 
she always respected him. It may be that any love she had felt for 
him had grown out of that very respect, and that her reverence for 
his character was made all the greater by the contrast between hith 
and the baseborn schemer for whom her youth had been sacrificed. 
She had submitted to the decree which had separated her from her 
affianced lover, for she had believed in its justice ; and she was ready 
now to submit to any decision pronounced by the man, in whose 
sense of honor she had unbounded confidence. 

She thought of all these things again and again and again, while 
the farmers talked of sheep and turnips, of Thorley’s,food, Swedes 
and beans, and corn, and clover, and of mysterious diseases, which 
they discussed gravely, under such terms as “ red gum,” “ finger 
and toe,” etc. They alternated this talk with a dash of turf scandal, 
and even in the all-absorbing perplexities of her domestic sorrows 
Mrs. Mellish could have turned fiercely upon these innocent farmers 
when they pooh-poohed John’s stable, and made light of the reputa- 
tion of her namesake, the bay filly, and declared that no horse that 
came out of the squire’s stables was ever anything better than a 
plater or a screw. ‘ 

The journey came to an end, only too quickly it seemed to Aurora. 
Too quiekly, for every mile widened the gulf she had set between 
herself and the home she loved; every moment only brought the 
realization of her loss more fully home to her mind. 

IT will abide by Talbot Bulstrode’s advice,” she kept saying to 
1erself; indeed this thought was the only reed to which she clung 
in her trouble. She was not a strong-minded woman. She had the 
generous, impulsive nature which naturally turns to others for help 
and comfort. Secretiveness had no part in her organization, and 
zhe one concealment of her life had been a perpetual pain and grief 
to her. 

It was past eight o’clock when she found herself alone, amidst 
the bustle and confusion of the King’s Cross terminus. She sent a 
porter for a cab, and ordered the man to drive to Half-Moon Street. 
It was only a few days since she had met Lucy and Talbot at Felden 
Woods, and she knew that Mr. Bulstrode and his wife were detained 
in town, waiting for the prorogation of the House. 

It was Saturday evening, and therefore a holiday for the young 
advocate of the Cornish miners and their rights; but Talbot spent 
his leisure amongst blue books and Parliamentary Minutes, and poor 
Lucy, who might have been shining, a pale star, at some crowded 
conversazione, was compelled to forego the pleasure of struggling 
upon the staircase of one of those wise individuals who insist upon 
inviting their acquaintances to pack themselves into the smallest 
given space consistent with the preservation of life, and trample 
upon each other’s lace flounces and varnished boots with smiling 
equanimity. Perhaps, in the universal fitness of things, even these 
faahionable evenings have a certain solemn purpose, deeply hidden 
under considerable surface frivolity. It may be that they serve as 
moral gymnasia, in which the thews and sinews of social amenity 
are racked and tortured, with a view to their increased power of en- 
durance. It is good for a man to have his favorite corn trodden 
upon, and yet be compelled to smile under the torture; and a woman 
may learn her first great lesson in fortitude from the destruction of 
fifty guineas’ worth of Mechlin, and the necessity of assuring the 
destroyer that she is rather gratified than otherwise by the sacrifice. 
Noblesse oblige. It is good to “suffer and be strong.” Cold coffee 
and tepid icecream may not be the most strengthening or delightful 
of food, but there may be a moral diet provided at these social 
gatherings which is not without its usefulness. 

Lucy willingly abandoned her own delights; for she had that 
ladylike appreciation of society which had been a part of her educa- 
tion. Her placid nature knew no abnormal tendencies. She liked 
the amusements that other girls of her position liked. She had none 
of the eccentric predilections which had been so fatal to her cousin. 
She was not like that lovely and illustrious Spanish lady who is said 
to love the cirque better than the opera, and to have a more intense 
appreciation of a series of flying plunges through tissue-paper- 
covered hoops than of the most elaborate floriture of tenor or 
soprano. She gave up something, therefore, in resigning the stereo- 
typed gaieties of the London season. But, Heaven knows, it was 
pleasant to make the sacrifice. Her inclinations were fatted lambs, 
which she offered willingly upon the altar of her idol. She was 
never happier than when sitting by her husband’s side, making 
extracts from the blue books to be quoted in some pamphlet that 
he was writing; or if she was ever happief, it was only when 
she sat in the ladies’ gallery, straining her eyes athwart the 
floriated iron fretwork, which screened her from any wandering 
glances of distracted members, in her vain efforts to see her hus- 
band in his place on the Government benches, and very rarely 
seeing more than the crown of Mr. Bulstrode’s hat. 

She sat by Talbot’s side upon this evening, busy with some pretty 
needlework, and listening with patient attention to her husband’s 
perusal of the proofsheets of his last pamphlet. It was a noble 
specimen of the stately and ponderous style of writing, and it 
abounded in crushing arguments and magnificent climaxes, which 
utterly annihilated somebody (Lucy didn’t exactly make out who), 
and most incontrovertibly established something, though Mrs. Bul- 
strode couldn’t quite understand what. It was enough for her that 
he had written that wonderful composition, and that it was his rich 





baritone voice that rolled out the studied Johnsonianisms. If he 
had pleased to read Greek to her, she would have thought it pleasant 
to listen. Indeed there were pet passages of Homer which Mr. Bul- 
strode now and then loved to recite to his wife, and which the little 
hypocrite pretended to admire. No cloud had darkened the calm 
heaven of Lucy’s married life. She loved and was beloved. It was 
a part of her nature to love in a reverential attitude, and she had no 
wish to approach nearer to her idol. To sit at her Sultan’s feet and 
replenish the rosewater in his chibouque; to watch him while he 
slept and wave the punkah above his seraphic head; to love and 
admire and pray for him, made up the sum of her heart’s desire. 

It was close upon nine o’clock when Mr. Bulstrode was inter- 
rupted in the very crowning sentence of his peroration by a double 
knock at the street door. The houses in Half-Moon Street are small, 
and Talbot flung down his proofsheet with a gesture expressive of 
considerable irritation. Lucy looked up, half sympathizingly, half 
apologetically, at her lord and master. She held herself in a manner 
responsible for his ease and comfort. 

““Who can it be, dear ?” she murmured; “ at such atime, too!” 

“Some annoyance or other, I dare say, my dear,” answered Tal- 
bot. “But whoever it is, I won’t see them to-night. I suppose, 
Lucy, I’ve given you a pretty fair idea of the effect of this upon my 
honorable friend the member for—” 

Before Mr. Bulstrode could name the borough of which his honor- 
able friend was the representative, a servant announced that Mrs. 
Mellish was waiting below to see the master of the house. 

“ Aurora!” exclaimed Lucy, starting from, her seat and dropping 
the fairy implements of her work in a little shower upon the earpet ; 
‘Aurora! It can’t be, surely? Why, Talbot, she only went back to 
Yorkshire a few days ago.” 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Mellish ar® both below, I suppose ?” Mr. Bulstrode 
said to the servant. 

“No, sir; Mrs. Mellish came alone in a cab from the station, I 
believe. Mrs. Mellish is in the library, sir. I asked herto walk up- 
stairs; but she requested to see you alone, sir, if you please.” 

‘“‘T’ll come directly,” answered Talbot. ‘ Tell Mrs. Mellish I will 
be with her immediately.” 

The door closed upon the servant, and Lucy ran towards it, eager 
to hurry to her cousin. 

“Poor Aurora,” she said; “there must be something wrong, 
surely. Uncle Archibald has been taken ill, perhaps; he was not 
looking well when we left Felden. I'll go to her, Talbot; I’m sure 
she’d like to see me first.” 

“No, Lucy, no,” answered Mr. Bulstrode, laying his hamd upon 
the door, and standing between it and his wife; ‘‘ I had rather: you 
didn’t see your cousin until I have seen her. It will be better for me 
to see her first.” 

His face was very grave, and his manner almost stern as he said 
this. Lucy shrank from him as if he had wounded her. She under- 
stood him very vaguely, it is true; but she understood that he had 
some doubt or suspicion of her cousin, and for the first time in his 
life Mr. Bulstrode saw an angry light kindled in his wife’s blue 
eyes. 

‘¢ Why should you prevent my seeing Aurora 
is the best and dearest girl in the world. 
her ?” 

Talbot Bulstrode stared 
wife. 

‘Be reasonable, my dear Lucy,” he answered very mildly; ‘I 
hope always to be able to respect your cousin—as much as I respect 
you. But if Mrs. Mellish leaves her husbend in Yorkshire and 
comes to London without his permission—for he would never permit 
her to come alone—she must explain to me why she does so before I 
can suffer my wife to receive her.” 

Poor Lucy’s fair head drooped under this reproof. 

“She remembered her last conversation with her cousin; that con- 
versation in which Aurora had spoken of some far-off day of trouble, 
that might bring her to ask for comfort and shelter in Half-Moon 
Street. Had the day of trouble come already ? 

“Was it wrong of Aurora to come alone, Talbot dear?” Lucy 
isked meekly. 

“Was it wrong?” repeated Mr. Bulstrode, fiercely. ‘* Would it 
be wrong for you to go tearing from here to Cornwall, child ?” 

He was irritated by the mere imagination of such an outrage, and 
he looked at Lucy as if he half suspected her of some such intention. 

“But Aurora may have had some very particular reason, dear ?” 
pleaded his wife. 

“IT cannot imagine any reaggn powerful enough to justify such a 
proceeding,” answered Talbot% ‘but I shall be better able to judge 
of that when I’ve heard what Mrs. Mellish has to say. Stay here, 
Lucy, till I send for you.” 

“Yes, Talbot.” 

She obeyed as submissively as a child, but she lingered near the 
door, after her husband had closed it upon her, with a mournful 
yearning in her heart. She wanted to go to her cousin and comfort 
her, if she had need of comfort. She dreaded the effect ef her hus- 
band’s cold and passionless manner upon Aurora’s impressionable 
nature. 


?” Lucy asked; ‘‘ she 
Why shouldn’t I see 


in blank amazement at his mutinous 


(To be continued.) 


AmonG the varions defences on which the rebels relied to 
prevent the passage of the Mississippi river by the National flotilla, 
apart from ‘“ booms,”’ firerafts, forts and iron-clad gunboats, was the 
great iron ae battery Louisiana, of 4,000 tons, with four 
engines, two wheels and two propellers, carrying 16 11-inch guns. 
This vessel, which Captain, now Admiral Porter describes as “the 
most formidable vessel ever launched,” was not quite complete 
when the flotiila “ ran the forts,” but, nevertheless, took part in the 
action. She was blown up by her commander while the negotiations 
for the surrender of the forts was in progress. Col. Higgins, the 
commander of Fort Jackson, when asked what was meant by sgch a 
violation of the propricties of war, replied that he was “not re- 
sponsible for the acts of the d—d blackguards of the flotilla!” 


NEWS, SCRAPS AND ITEMS. 


At Tiffin, Ohio, the other day, Van Amburg’s trained ele- 
hant ‘‘ Hannibal,” broke o pen the wagon of a candy pedlar who fol- 
owed the show, and gobbled down in less time than it takes to read this 

paragraph, 6,000 gingerbread cakes, 70 pounds of assorted candy, and 
40 pounds of French kisses. It is a question among eyewitnesses which 
was the most sublime spectacle, the complacency of Hannibal after going 
through the establishment, or the frantic despair of the candy pedlar 
upon discovering the extent of his loss, amounting to something over 
$80. 

Tue French Government is said to have made a demand 
upon King Leopold for the expulsion of Louis Blane from Belgium. 
M., Blanc’s offence was the speech he mace at the Brusscls banquct to 
Victor Hugo. 


WasHINGTON is described as thronged with people at pre- 
sent, and the avenue is very lively, except that no ladies and many uni- 
forms are seen. 


Tue Commissioners upon the emancipated slaves in the 
District of Columbia expect to finish their business next month, The 
number paid for by Government will be about three thousand. 


Mr. Epwarp Hasse, a Berlin architect, who was em 
— for a number of years in the Petersburg and Moscow railway, 
and constructed many of the far-famed ice palaces of St. Petersburg, 
soe constructing an ice palace on the river opposite Moutreal, 

anada, next winter, if he can meet with sufficient encouragement from 
The building will be 40 feet high, 114 feet long, and 56 
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feet , and constructed} much in the same style as the Court House 
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PERSONAL. 


Tuomas STEWART, 92 years, of East Newton, Ohio, 
was a private in the 101st Ohio regiment, and took part in the battle of 
Perryville, where he was complimented for his bravery and soldierly 
bearing. He has four sons, two and three sons-in-law at 
present in the —, He was born in Litchfield, Conn., where 
hid father now resides, aged 122 years. 


Davip Davt1s, of Illinois, has been appointed by President 
» Lincoln an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Ifc is assigned to the Sixth Judicial District. 


Carr. Epwarp Venutr and Lieut. Juen Juiz y Castilo, 
late of the 37th New York regiment, have been naturalized through the 
Circuit Court for the District of Columbia. These are believed to be 
the first cases under the recent law conferring full citizenship for one 
year’s faithful service in the army. 


Mrs. Urricut, of Rockford, Winnebago county, Ill., has 
eight sons in the army, fighting the battles of the Union. She has also 
three more left ready for the next call for volunteers. Is it any wonder 
that Illinois has filled her quota atid has 10,000 surplus ? 


Hirrr is a case which “comes next.” Mr. John Page, of 
McIndoes’ Falls, Vermont, has a son-in-law and 11 grandsons in the 
Federal army. 


Cou. Tnos. G. Lamar died in Charleston on Friday, the 
17th Oct. He commanded the Confederates in the memorable battle o 
Secessionville, near Charleston. 


Tue present British Consul at Spezzia is the Irish novel- 
ist, Charles Lever. 


Ir is said that Adelina Patti, after her present tour, will 
fulfil operatic enemas in Paris, Vienna and London. Meyerbeer’s 
“ Dinorah” will be produced for her debut in Vienna, in October, 1863; 
and in the spring of 1864 she will sing at Naples, in a new opera written 
expressly for her by Verdi, who will probably select Victor Hugo’s 
‘‘ Esmeralda” for the subject, a character admirably suited to the dra- 
matic specialities of Mdile, Patti. During the summer season of 1864, 
she is again to form one of the company at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, and in the September and October following wiil appear 
at Madrid, concluding this remarkable series of engagements in Paris 
durivg the months of November and December, 1864, and January, 1865, 


Gen. CuarGcarntrer, of France, denies “that President 
Lincoln had offered him the command of the Federal forces.” ‘The re- 
port would never have been heard of but for the denial. 


Gen. Wm. Starke Rosecrans, who has been appointed 
to the command of the Western Army iv place of Gen. Buell, was born 
in Vhio on the 6th of December, 1819. He graduated at West Point in 
1842. Before the present war begun he filled various positions under 
the Government, displaying much ability in the discharge of the duties 
of the respective stations, His campe'ty in Western Virginia—the vic- 
tory of Rich Mountain, the defeat of Ployd at Carnifex Ferry, which 
resulted in driving the rebels out of that department—was of the most 
brilliant character. His recent successes at Iuka and Corinth are freslr 
in the publie mind, 


Mrs. Fremont (“Jesse”), wife of Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont, has written a book entitled ‘‘ The Story of the Guard; a Chronicle 
of the War,” which will soon be issued from the press of Mesars. 
Ticknor & Fields. We understand the-volume will contain several pri- 
vate domestic letters of great interest from her husband and his soldiers. 
The profits of this book are to be devoted by Mrs. Fremont to the sup- 
port of the widows and children of the fallen brave officers who perished 
ju the fight at Springfield, Mo, 


Mr. JoHN VAN BurREN must feel complimented to see all 
his recent speeches reproduced, with approval, in the Richmond and 
Charleston papers. The Richmond Dispatch says: ‘“‘ We appreciate the 
superior chivalry and magnanimity of Mr. Van Buren ph his friends 
to the Republicans.” 

CoL. GusTavE CLUSERET, Who commanded the advance, 
first of Fremont’s army then of Sigel’s corps, has been appointed Brig.- 
a by the President for gallant and distinguished services in the 
field. 

Tue brave Col. Solomon Meredith, of the Indiana vol- 
unteers, has been commissioned by the President a Brig.-Gen. for gallant 
and meritorious Services in the field, 
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WEEKLY GOSSIP—MUSIC, DRAMA, ETC. 


A STRANGER bent upon seeking amusement in New Yerk 
would hardly credit that the country was in the midst of a desolating 
civil war. Let him visit the theatres, high or low grade, the minstrel 
halls, the concert saloons, and he will find one and all crowded by as 
free-from-care a people as the world could produce. Such is life! And 
we can hardly blame the people fos it, for the human heart fights bravely 
against trouble, and will not realize a great sorrow until it is overtaken 
by it and cannot escape, It is probable that the thoughtful may some- 
times hear the groans of the wounded or dying in the pauses of delicious 
music; but the shudder is momentary, and its very recollection is 
banished by the strains of melody, which fascinate the ear and absorb 
all other sensations. Such crowds of thoughtless pleasure-seekers have 
thronged Gottschalk’s concerts, at the beautiful Irving Hall, for two 
weeks past. The three or fonr last concerts were thronged to over- 
flow, and the enthusiasm of all present was altogether uuexampled. 
Almost every piece was encored, so that the programme was in most 
eases doubled, It is the fashion to complaia of the encore system, but 
we do not see how it is to be remedied. The public will express its 
satisfaction at that which pleases it, and the fortunate artist is too 
much gratified at his success not to acknowledge the compliment, A 
blasé few—generally dead -heads--will always object, but we believe that 
in most cases the encore expresses the wish of the majority, and the 
right of the majority to be heard cannot be denied in this country. We 
have not anything new to-day aboug Gottschalk or his playing. We 
have said that the more he is heard the more keenly and truly his 
playing is appreciated. It is true that he repeats himself, but that is 
exactly what every one desires, for ever in these repetitions some new 
fanciful charm is observed, or some new and exquisite shade of teeling 
is developed. Gottschalk is always Gottevhalk, and therefore never 
twice alike, for it is the province of genius to beautify whatever it 
touches, and invest even its own exquisite creations with flashes of 
faney still more exquisite. The perpetual freshness of expression of 
thought is the charm which holds the public mind in thrall, and which 
attracts the crowds which overflow Irving Hall when Gottschalk 
appears. The great popularity of Moreau Gottschalk is a fact of which 
we feel proud, for it is an indication of refined taste in our musical 
circles, which cannot fail to be beneficial to the cause ot art in our midst. 
A new lady pianist appeared at the last concert of Gottschalk, and was 
deservedly successful. Miss Barnetche has a clear and brilliant finger, 
and her seale passages were rapid, equal and finely articulated. She has 
also considerable power, «nd plays with expression and judgment. To 
assist Gottschalk in his difficult “'Trovatore” duet the performer must 
needs be ofa high order of talent, and itis no small praise when we say that 
Miss Barnetche was equal to the part she undertook. We must say a 
few words for Mr. Eben, whose performances on the flute attracted great 
attention. His tone is rich and pure, his execution remarkable, and his 
style is refined and expressive. He wou several encores, and richly 
deserved them. He undoubtedly stands foremost among the flutiste of 
the city. Theodore Thomas, under whose chafge all Gottschalk’s 
concerts were given, added much to the pleasure of the entertainments 
by his really excellent violin playing. His tone is large, his style 
broad, and his reading of all he plays intelligent and purely artistic 
His fault as a solo performer is a certain coldness. a classical rigidity, 
whi -h implies a substitution of art for nature, and which, though fault: 
less in rule, is devoid of the great charm of sympathy, and lacks that 
inspired impulse which gives to the expression of the piece an individual 
and personal sentiment, making it a reality of feeling, which the hearer 
at once recognizes and unconsciously acknowle 6 its powerful 
magnetic influence. We are always glad, nevertheless, to listen to 
Theodore Thomas, for he is both a fine artist and a conscientions 
musician. 

Mr. Grau commences his campaign at the Academy of Music on Mon- 
day next, the 10th inst., with a very strong and effective com any. ‘The 
openiug night will introduce to the public Senora Guerrabella, an artist 
of extensive European ability, and a lady of rare personal beauty, We 
have seen extended notices of her performances abroad, and if she can 
sustain the praises bestowed therein, she must be a dramatic vocalist of 
great power and will assuredly create a sensation. Her debut will be in 
Verdi's popular opera of “Il Traviata.” Angther new prinia donna 
Malle, Cordier, by name, and said to be beaufiful, fascinating and tal- 








ented,| will suceeed Guerrabella, making her debut in Meyerbeer’s 
charm opera, “‘ Dinorah,” which is a novelty here, and about which 
there uch curios! Also, another prima donna, Madame Loriui, 





née Wihiting, whoj though an American, has become a European 
celebrity, aud will appear in her celebrated ré/es of Norma and Luerezia 
Borgig. These, with the addition of a new contralto, Mdlle. Morendi, 


from Havana, Carlotta Patti and perhaps Miss Kellogg, will form a 
strengith of female talent and attraction rarely to be met with in the 
iargest capif@ls in Europe. Tho other members of the company are 
Bri li, Amodio, Maccaferri, Susini and Barili. Signor Muzio will 


condu¢t, and if the season is not a success, it will not be the fault of the 
management. 

Forgest has appeared this last week in one of the pieces which he has 
made patirel his own—we allude to “Jack Cade, the Bondman of 
Kent.? Unlike the other characters which we have this season seen 
him iv, he has but little improved on this, for the sufficient reason that 
from the first he had marked it out with his.own distinct individuality 
and made it a standard piece with all his admirers. When we say his 
admirers, we mean the public in contradistinction to the critics, for the 
public has always stamped the man with the seal of its approbation, 
and when thie is the case that criticism must invariably be at fault 
which withholds its concurrent fiat. Nothing could have bean grander 
than the termination of the second act, in which Madame Pouisi, as 
Cade’s wife, opeerts him admirably. So vigorously and strongly 
was it given by him, that the curtain had scarcely deseended before he 
was imperiously called before it to listen to the outbreak of the popular 
enthusiasm. In all res s he looked, moved and acted as the stalwart 
Kentishman whom Judge Conrad plucked from the hands of Shakespeare 
to redeem from the opprobium of years. In the great scene with Lord 
Say, he was sublimely powerful, contrasting in a strangely vivid man- 
ner his electrical power in this character with the ponderous delicacy 
shown in his treatment of Claude Melnotte which we commented upon 
last week. We may perchance then have been somewhat unjust to the 
man, but we are convinced that we have in our present series of notices 
done him a closer and more honest justice than he has ever before re- 
eeived, If this justice has been favorable to the artist, he has to thank 
himself, rather than ourselves, for we have endeavored to translate 
upon the paper the impression which he had made upon us, and have 
given truly and clearly the effect produced upon our judgment by one 
of the most marked and positive individualities which has ever trodden 
upon our own or any other stage. 

At Wallack’s Theatre the new comeciy, ‘‘ Bosom Friends,” has proved 
a most positive success. It has attracted the largest and most brilliant 
audiences of the week, and seems to increase nightly in favor with the 
visitors of this elegant establishment. It is alternated with the old 
comedies, which are tinely performed and are put upon the stage in the 
most perfect manner. The course of this theatre is a series of uninter- 
rupted successes. 

Mr. Booth was not successful in his delineation of Romeo. We 
should have supposed that the character would have proved peculiarly 
adapted to his style, but he seemed to have scarcely studied it. The 
whole performance was careless, nay almost slovenly, and quite un- 
worthy the scholarly reputation of Edwin Boot. He acts Claude Mel- 
notte this week, supported by Mrs. Barrow. We anticipate much plea- 
sure from this performance. 

** No Rest for the Wicked,” at Laura Keene’s, is nightly greeted with 
roars of laughter. Without any positive literary merit, it is a frame- 
work upon which are strung many curious and laughable incidents, 
which excite our laughter by their grotesque extravagance. The act- 
ing is most excellent; Blake is the life of the piece, and Laura Keene, 
who seems to have gained a new lease of life, she looks so like the 
Laura of years past, is perfectly fuscinating. Mrs. Robertson and Miss 
Leigh must also be favorably mentioned as adding materially to the ex- 
cellence of the cast. Christmas time will bring forward anew Fairy tale 
called “‘ Blondette,” which Laura Keene has had in preparation for sev- 
eral months, and which is to be « miracle of gorgeousness and beauty. 
This is good news for the holiday folks, for they know that when Laura 
sets her mind upon a speciality, it is generally something to talk about 
and to marvel at. 

Commodore Nutt and suite are staying at Barnum’s (Museum) for a 
few days, previous to their departure for Europe. ‘Che Commodore has 
been on a visit to the President at Washington, aud has returned loaded 
with presents and favors from that distinguished individual, and with 
private diplomatic credentials, which will make him pass current at all 
the European, Asiatic and Australian courts. He will hold public 
levees at Barnum’s (Museum) for a few days as a general farewell to his 
admirers. This announcement will doubtless attract hosts of visitors 
to take a last look at the gallant and accomplished little Commodore, 
and to wish him all the success and happiness possible. We forbear to 
mention the countless attractions by which the Commodore is sur- 
rounded, but we advise our friends to lose no opportunity of visitin 
eer’ and seeing all that is to be seen, which is various and consid- 
erable. 


WHAT THE WORLD ABROAD SAYS. 


Nor so RomMantic.—A correspondent of the London Post 
takes a spiteful turn at Garibaldi, in this wise: ‘‘ It is melancholy to 
witness the iamentable effects produced upon Garibaldi’s mind by his 
wound, «nd still more by his captivity. His proclamations have at all 
times had a tendency to theatrical exaggeration (a common fault among 
Italians), but the frothy nonsense which he has lately published in the 
shape of an address to England must be set down at what it really is— 
a tissue of vaporings, dictated under the eee of fever. The Italian 
papers received to-day contain another document from the captive of 
Varignano—an address to the Swedes. It is, if possible, wilder and 
more incoherent than his appeal to England.” 


Tue GRavE OF Lams.—The London Saturday Review 
says that the grave of Charles Lamb is neglected in a disgraceful man- 
ner, and is tumbling to ruin, to say nothing of the fact that it is dis- 
graced with an epitaph for writing which any pedagogue would flog a 
schoolboy. 


PuncH ON ITaLty.—The last leading cut in Punch gives us 
the Pope as an old woman seated in a railway station, while Victor 
Emanuel and Louis Napoleon, as porters, are quarrelling over her lug- 

age, Victor says to Louis, ‘‘ Now, then, you look after the old woman 
while I take care of the luggage.” 


THe EMPRESS AND THE CasH.—All the world knows that 
Eugenie is frightfully extravagant, and sometimes frightens her spouse 
and the ‘‘ Minister of Finance” terribly, and yet we see that the latter 
gentleman, in making up his budget for the year, comes out $16,000,000 
ahead, in spite of her pin money. 


News Or Kossutu.—Notwithstanding the Hungarian did 
not treat the people of America right, they will regret to hear of his dis- 
tresses. He is now in Turin, in the deepest anxiety on account of his 
wife’s health. She isdying. Within the last four years he has lost sev 
eral near relatives, among which was his only daughter, and to add to 
these troubles he is growing poor. He has two sons in Government 
eT, at Turin, but their pay is s0 small that it barely supports 
them. 


Tue East INDIAN Reset.—News from Cawnpoye says 
that the brother of Nena Sahib has been hanged at that place. 


INTERESTING TO OsSCANYON.—The Scottish Farmer de- 
clares the Turkish bath infallible in the cure of sheep diseases. It 
recommends the es at 212—boiling point—boiled mutton with- 
out capers, unless the sheep execute them. 


Tue VELOCIPEDE.—Many of our old citizens will remember 
how, about half a century ago, a rage grew in New York for this method 
of locomotion, and how the streets became so full of these leg-worked 
horsey carriages that a municipal edict had to be issued against them. 
We &ee now that the fashion is arising in England, and that two gentle- 
men have been experimenting on travelling long distances. They went 
from Bristol to London, 118 miles, in 27 hours and a half, and after stay- 
ing three days in the metropolis returned to Bristol in 18 hours, that 
being at the uniform rate of six miles per hour on the return journey. 


Down Upon Hats anp Bonnets.—The London Examiner 
is seyere upon the pe fashion of skull pieces. It says: “ We still 
disgrace our heads by wearing black chimney pots on them; the hat re- 
mains a hard reality, while ladies’ bonnets have ceased to be at all usetul 
as head coverings, and exist only 18 misshapen, much bedizened milli- 
ner’s nightmares.”’ Cruel! 


Our OLD FrRienp.—Bourcicault has taken Astley’s and 
wants to build a new theatre in London. He promises to do away with 
the present physical inconveniences of the dramatic temples of that 
city. He writes to the London Times, and in his letter makes the very 
strange statement that he built the Winter Garden of this city ! 


SLEEPWALKING.—A laboring nmin at Angouleme, France, 
while on a visit to a friend, took a notion to walk in his sleep. He got 
up, and, opening a window, fell 20 fect to the pavement, without awak- 
ing; after which he started off on a walk through the town, and only 
caine to himself on being challenged at the barrier. 


C4me NEAR BEING Eaten Ur.—A celebrated lion-tamer of 
Germany, M. Menz, was engaged, a short time since, in breaking-in a 
panther, when the animal rose upon him, and, after giving M. Menz a 
terrible bite, sprang at a keeper standing near, and mortally wounded 
him.| It was only with great difficulty that the body of the man could 


be reBeued. 

P§iace Lire or Evarnte.—The last number of the St. 
James's Magazine has some pleasaut gossip about the home life of the 
Empress that will bear repeating. The writer takes us into the sanc- 
tuary of Eugenie, her boudoir and bedroom. On Napoleon being made 
Emppfror, he immediately commenced putting the Tuileries in order, to 
mak@¢ it a home, The apartments of the Empress lack nothing that 


will render them models of taste and luxury. The doors are of ivory, 
inlaid with gold; the furniture of the moft artistic form in rosewood, 
inlaid with fold, mirrors or ivory; the sofas or chairs are covered 
a palered silk; the walls hu with a dark paper; and the ceiling is in 
exquisite fresco. A ma cent Smyrna carpet covers the floor and 
deadens the sound of the foot. Upon the walls hang the most exquisite 
copies of pictures, from the galleries of Versailles and the Louvre and 
family portraits, while jas and odadendras fiil the in “* 
The windows are always filled with fresh flowers, and upon the writing- 
table lie portfolios and books, beautifully bound, in tortoise-shell and 
old. The light is beautifully toned by red silk curtains, edged with 
Black velvet, which throw a subdued and poetical hue on every object. 

Now the writer is suppesed to be closeted with the Empress. The 
royal lady enters. She proceeds to a sofa, and sinks into the soft 
cushions. Her waiting-maid is dismissed. She leans back on the 
cushions, as if fatigued by the bath she has just taken, so that the light 
muslin dress is gently ra and exposes the white silk stocking and 
the gaiter as high as the ankle, She seems to have attained the s tude 
she has sought, and her beautiful head is thrown back in a cloud of pale 
,golden hair. The blue eye is only half yisable beneath the lid, awd the 
whole appearance indicates exhaustion and fatigue. The forehead, 
broad and slightly arched, displays those fine ripple marks which a 
woman of 30 fears, and which a woman of 36, the age of the Empress, 
endures with a sigh. 

Now enters the young Napoleon. He is tall for his age—wsix years— 
and delicate, and has a round, healthy face and his mother’s large blue 
eyes and fair hair, His whole appearance denies the reports of his 
bedily weakness. He is simply dressed in a kilt and white chemisette, 
a loose black handkerchief and plaid stockings. Once more the door 
opens and Louis himself enters. The Emperor is simply attired in 
black, and in every movement shows that reticence which has won him 
the marvellous name in which all the world agrees. ‘There is a look of 
quiet fondness in his eyes as he draws the Empress into his arms and 
presses one salute upon her forehead. She is more to him than a mere 
wife, she is a part of his existence, and however enamoured am bees «| 
President may have been with the Countess of Montijo, he neve woul 
have wedded her had he net kugwn there was in her the zealous ally, 





more valuable to his dynasty thau any alliance with a kingly house. 
Eugenie attracted Napoleon oy her charms, but she married him as 
much to satisfy the ambition of the Montijos as for whatever admira- 


tion she may liave borne him. She promised him her hand—when he 
should become Emperor, and by every wile and work known to woman 
she aided him in that coup detat which placed him upon the throne of 
France. Without her, it is doubtful whether that end would ever have 
been achieved, and his confidence in her ability is shown in the fact that 
he has appointed her Regent, aud allows her to preside at the Council 
of State in his absence. Such is Eugenie, the Empress of the French, 


CAN Sue BE AN AMERICAN?—There has been a great ex- 
citement created at Baden Baden, following the appearance of a gay, 
dashing and handsome young stranger, who, without announcing a 
nationality, rushed into every circle with an abandon that to our mind 
bespeaks the American, He flirted magnificently, played recklessly, 
and with invariable good fortune, talked charmingly, rode fearlessly, 
and did all things else faultlessly. g‘he world of Baden was delighted, 
and there is no knowing where the end would have been, but for an un- 
fortunate fall from a horse, produ¢ing insensibility for » few moments, 
just long enough to betray that the gallant youth was a woman, A 
score of sighing ladies of every clime are sadly exercised, lest various 
syvcet billets and miniatures may be put to unpleasant uses by the now 
missing admirer. 


In THE Spanisu STYLE.—Madrid has been the scene of a 
score or two of mysterious murders, all done within a few days. The 
cause of this fearful vendetta is unknown, but the police each morning 
find one or two new victims, generally young men, who have been 
marked as gallants, und who are intercepted on their return from some 
— ‘or serenade, perhaps cut down by some self-appointed moral 
reformer. 


ONE OF THE Brrps.—A sportsman in the neighborhood of 
the wood of Clairmarais (Somme), shot an unusually large raven, a few 
days ago, having round one of its legs a small iron ring, on which were 
engraved words, “born at Coutrai, in 1772.” This is a confirmation of 
the opinion of certain naturalists, that ravens live for a century and 
upwards, 








HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


AT a war meeting last week, at Chicago, some one offered. 
a cow to the first married volunteer. The first volunteer was a single 
man, who step forward amidst vociferous applause, some cheering 
the man and others cheering the cow. ‘‘ Gentleman,” said he, “I be- 
long to the class that can’t be cowed.” 


Tue South now produces no sugar, no molasses and no 
honey ; and, as even the ladies are no longer sweet, saccharine matter 
seems to have disappeared from that section completely. 


Tue big wedge of “State Rights,” which was used for 
riving the Union apart, seems likely now to rive the Southern Confede- 
racy. Georgia is swinging the beetle. 


AN oil with a bad odor—Train. 


DuRrinG the trial of the Whitworth gun at Shoeburyness, 
Lord Palmerston, whose organs of hearing are known to be sensitive 
almost to agnorbid degree, was suddenly stricken with deafness from 
the concussions caused by the explosion of the thunderer. His lord- 
ship’s aurist, who was in attendance, respectfully reproached his 
lordship for having neglected the very proper precaution of stuffing his 
ears with cotton Sythe to assisting at a gun-trial. To this his lord- 
ship, nipping with stern resolution the stem of the rosebud which he 
chews to give expression to his mouth, retorted: ‘* What! stuff my ears 
with cotton when the mouths of half England are empty for want of 
it!” It is needless to say that his lordship heard no more on that sub- 
ject from the doctor—indeed, he could not, as he has been quite deaf ever 
since, 

WHEN Pope’s officers, taken prisoners by Jackson, were 
examined in Richmond as to their politics, Gen. Prince, who had been 
a Breckinridge man, replied ‘‘ A Democrat,” but almost instantly added 
** No, put me down as an Abolitionist.” 


‘“‘Over Forry-rive.”—The other day a rough-looking 
customer appeared before one of the Military Commissioners and said, 
‘* Mr. Commissioner, I am over forty-five.” 

** How old are you?” 

‘** T don’t know how old I am, but*I am over forty-five.” 

r In what year did you make your first appearance in this mundane 
sphere ? 

‘1 don’t know what you mean, but I am over forty-five.” 

** When were you born?” 

“* | don’t know, but I am over forty-five.” 

‘* How am I to know you are over age?” 

‘*T don’t know, and I don’t care, but I am over forty-five.” 

‘* When were you forty-five ?” 

**T don’t know, but I know I aim over forty-five.” 

“* You must give me some pi oof that you are over 

‘‘] have been in this country thirty-three 

* That does not prove you are too old to be dr: 

“*T don’t care; I know I am over forty-five.” 

‘‘T shall not erase your name until you prove your age.” 

* I tell you 1 have been in this country thirty-three years, and I went 
a sparking before I came here; I am over forty-five.” 

* Will you swear to it?” 

“* Yes, ['m over forty-five; d——d if I ain’t over forty-five.” 

“Well, I will —— you.” 

‘“*I don’t care whether you do or not; I am a foreigner—besides, EL 
have a wooden leg ;” and he went stumping into the street, swearing 
oaths not called for by the Commissioner, 


. 
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ears ; I am over forty-five.? 
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Marriace.—In the earlier periods of Anglo-Saxon society 
there were very few restrictions on marriage, and it was contracted with 
very few ceremonies, It was the clergy who first interfered in this 
matter, and they gradually introduced co many impediments to mar- 
riage, that these became not only restraints on persoual liberty, but they 
were often outrages on natural affection. They were, however, instru- 
ments of great power and of great oppression on the part of the Church. 
In the earlier perioc,, the husband had an almost unlimited power of re- 
pudiating his wife; but legal restrictions were successively placed on 
pe peoee until a man could only get rid of his wife by means of a 
legal divorce. Vary slight causes, however, were allowed as legitimate 
excuses. A mediwval prince put away his wife because she was grow- 
ing fat! Previous to the seventh oqneary: sufficient eauses for divorce 
appear to have been the fact of a wife being barren, deformed, fetid, 
silly, passionate, luxurious, rude, an habitual drunkard or glutton, a 
| ep quarrelsome or abusive. Among other rights which the 
husband possessed over his wife during the whole Anglo-Saxon period 
was that of beating her. He was legally authorised to administer to 
her “‘ moderate castigation,” though there is no evidence to show what 
amount of chastisement was then considered moderate. A Welsh law 
fixes as a proper aliowance “three blows with a broomstick on any 
part of the person except the head ;” and another fixes the size of the 
stick at the lngth of the busband’s arm and the thickness of hia 
middle finger. 


COMMUNICATION by electric telegraph has taken place be- 
tween London aud Turnen, in Siberia, a distance of 4,039 miles. It ix 
anticipated that an extension of the wires will be made to Nikolaievski, 
on the Pacific, by the end of this har and that telegraphic communica+ 








tion with New York, by way of Siberia and California, will be established 
by the end of next year, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





THE BANNER OF THE SEA. ‘« They be a-coming back, that’s what it is,” was the conelusion 

Or ail the flags that float aloft he arrived at, when his disappointment had a little subsided. “‘ Per- 

O'er Neptune’s gallant tars, haps they might have come by this very ship! I wonder if it brings 
That wave on high, in victory, folks as well as letters ?” 


Above the sons of Mars, 
Give us the flag—Colnumbia’s flag— 
The emblem of the free, 
Whose flashing stars blazed thro’ our wars, 
¥or Truth and Liberty. 
Then dip it, lads, in ocean’s brine, 
And give it three times three, 
Aud fling it out, mid song and shout, 
The Banner of the sea. 


Beneath its folds we fear no foe, 
Our hearts shall never quail, 

With §osoms bare the storm we'll dare, 
And brave the battle gale; 

And though the cannon plough our decks, 
The planks with gore run red, 

Still through the fray our flag alway 
Shall gleam far overhead, 

Then dip it, lads, ete. 


On every wave, to every shore, 
Columbia’s flag shal] go, 

And through all time its fame sublime 
With brighter hues shall glow; 

For Freedom’s standard is our flag; 
Its guardians, Freedom’s sons, 

And wo betide th’ insulter’s pride, 
When we unloose our guns. 

Then dip it, lads, etc. 


Its enemies our own shall be, 
Upon the land or main; 
Its starry light shall gild the fight, 
And guide our iron rain. 
Nor foreign powers nor treason’s arts 
Shall shake our patriot love, 
While with our life, in peace or strife, 
. We'll keep that flag above. 
Then dip it, lads, etc. 


os sonata intnennftheaasendomccunarnstunentieanenanae 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXII.—“ IT’S APPLEPLEXY.” 

Axp so the laws of right and justice had eventually triumphed, 
and Lionel Verner took. possession of his own. Mrs. Verner took 
possession of her own—her chamber; all she was ever again likely 
to take possession of at Verner’s Pride. She had no particular ail- 
ment, unless heaviness could be called an ailment, and steadily re- 
fused any suggestion of Jan’s. 

“You'll go off in a fit,” said plain Jan to her. 

“Then I must go,” replied Mrs. Verner. “I can’t sukmit to be 
made wretched with your medical and surgical remedios, Mr. Jan. 
Old people should be let alone, to doze away their days in peace.” 

“ As good give some old people poison outright, as let them always 
doze,” remonstrated Jan. ¢ 

“You'd like me to live sparingly—to starve myself, in short—and 
you'd like me to take exercise!” returned Mrs. Verner. ‘ Wouldn’t 
you, now?” 

“Tt would add ten years to your life,” said Jan. 

“Tdaresay! It’s of no use your coming preaching to me, Mr. 
Jan. Go and try your eloquence upon others. I always have had 
enough toeat, and I hope I always shall. And as to my getting 
about, or walking, I can’t! When folks come to be my size, it’s 
cruel to want them to do it.” 

Mrs. Verner was nodding 
words, and Jan said no more 
case in your own experience. 

When the news of Lionel Verner’s succession fell upon Roy, the 
bailiff, he could have gnashed his teeth in very vexation. Had he 
foreseen what was to happen he would have played his cards so dif- 
ferently. It had not entered into the headpiece of Roy to reflect 
that Frederick Massingbird might die. Scarcely, had it, that he 
could die. A man, young and strong, what was likely to take off 
him? John had died, it was true; but John’s death had been a vio- 
lent one. Had Roy argued the point at all—which he did not, for it 
had never occurred to his mind—he might have assumed that be- 
cause John had died Fred was the more likely to live. It is a some- 
what rare case for two brothers to be cut doWn in their youth and 
prime, one closely following upon the other. 

Roy lived in a cottage standing by itself, a little beyond Clay 
Lane, but not so far off as the gamekeeper’s. 

On the morning when the bells had rung out—to the surprise and 
vexation of Lionel—Roy happened to be at home. Roy never 
grudged himself heliday when it could be devoted to the benefit of 
his wife. A negative benefit she may have thought it, since it in- 
variably consisted in what Roy called “ a blowing of her up.” 

Mrs. Roy had heard that the Australian mail was in. But the 
postman had not been to their door, therefore no letter could have 
arrived for them from Luke. A great many mails, as it appeared to 
Mrs. Roy, had come in with the like result. That Luke had been 
murdered, as his master John Massingbird had been before him, 
was the least she feared. Her fears aud troubles touching Luke 
were great; they were never at rest; and her tears fell frequently. 
All of which excited the ire of Roy. 

She sat in a rocking-chair in the kitchen—a chair which had been 
new when the absent Luke was a baby, and which was sure to be the 
seat chosen by Mrs. Roy since, when she was in a mood to indulge 
any passing tribulation. The kitchen opened to the road, as the 
kitchens of many of the dwellings did open to it; a parlor was on 
the right, which was used only on the grand occasion of receiving 
visitors; and the stairs, leading to two rooms above, ascended from 
the kitchen. Here she sat, silently wiping away her dropping tears 
with a red cotton pocket-handkerchief. Roy was not in the sweetest 
possible temper himself that morning, so of course he turned it 


before she had well spoken the last 
You may have met with some such 


upon her. 

“ There you be, a snivelling as usual! I’d have a bucket always 
at my feet, lf I was you. It might save the trouble of catching rain- 
water.” 

“ If the letter-man had got anything for us, he’d have been round 
here a hour ago,” responded Mrs. Roy, bursting into unrestrained 
sobs. 

Now, this happened to be the very grievance that was affecting the 
gentleman’s temper—the postman’s not haying gone there. They 
had heard that the Australian mail was in. Not that he was ac- 
tuated by any strong paternal feelings—such sentiments did not 
prey upon Mr. Roy. The hearing or the not hearing from his son 
would not have disturbed his equanimity. He took it for 
granted that Luke was alive somewhere—probably getting on—and 


The 


thus 


was content to wait uutil himself or a letter should turn up. 
one whom he hud been expecting to hear from was his new master, 
Mr. Massingbird. He had fondly indulged the hope that credential 


letters would arrive for him, confirming him in hi# place of manager ; 


he believed that this mail would inevitably bring them, as the last 
matis had i Hen > had stayed at home to receive the post 

. ie postis d uot come, and it gave Roy a pain in 
his temper 


‘I know he must be dead!” sobbed Mrs. Roy. 

‘* He’s dead as much as you be,” retorted Roy. ‘“ He’s a-making 
his fortune, and hetll come home after it—that’s what Luke’s a-doing. 
For all you know he may come, too.” 

The words appeared to startle Mrs. Roy; she looked up, and he 
saw that her face had gone white with terror. 

‘SWhy ! what does ail you ?” cried he, in wonder. “Be you took 
crazy ?”’ 

“I don’t want him to come home,” she replied, in an awestruck 
whisper. ‘“ Roy, I don’t want him to.” . 

‘You don’t want to Be anything but a idiot,” returned Roy, with 
supreme contempt. 

‘But I'd like to hear from him,” she wailed, swaying herself to 
and fro. ‘I’m always a-dreaming of it.” 

“You'll just dream a bit about getting the dinner ready,” com- 
manded Roy, morosely ; “ that’s what you'll dream about now. I said 
I'd have biled perk and turnips, and nicely you be a getting on with 
it. Hark ye! I’m a-going now, but I shall be in at twelve, and if it 
ain’t ready, mind your skin!” > 

He swung open the kitchen door just in time to hear the church 
bells burst out with a loud and joyous peal. It surprised Roy. In 
quiet Deerham, such sounds were not very frequent. 

““What’s up now?” cried Roy, savagely. Not that the abstract 
fact of the bells ringing was of any moment to him, but he was in a 
mood to be angry with everything. ‘Here, you!” continued he, 
seizing hold of a boy who was running by, “‘ what be them bells a 
clattering out for ?” 

Thus brought to summarily, the boy had no resource but to stop. 
It was a young gentleman whom you have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing before—Master Dan Duff. So fast had he been flying, that a 
moment or two elapsed ere he could get breath to speak. 

The delay did not tend to soothe his capturer; and he admin- 
istered a slight shake. ‘‘Can’t you speak, Dan Duff? Don’t you 
see who it is that’s a asking of you? What be them bells a working 
for ?” 

«Please, sir, it’s for Mr. Lionel Verner.” 

The answer took Roy sonewhat back. He knew—as everybody 
else knew—that Mr. Lionel Verner’s departure from Deerham was 
fixed for that day; but to believe that the bells would ring out a peal 
of joy on that account was a staggerer even to Roy’s ears. Dan 
Duff found himself treated to another shake, together with a sharp 
reprimand. 

‘* So they be a ringing for him!” panted he. ‘“‘ There ain’t no call 
to shake my inside out of me for saying so. Mr. Lionel have got 
Verner’s Pride at last, and he ain’t a going away at all, and the bells 
be a ringing for it. Mother have sent me to tell the gamekeeper. 
She said he’d sure to give me a genny, if I was the first to tell 
him.” 

Roy let go the boy. His arms and his mouth alike dropped. 
that—that there codicil found ?” gasped he. 

Dan Duff shook his head. ‘I dun know nothink about codinals,” 
said he. ‘Mr. Fred Massingbird’s dead. He can’t keep Mr. Lionel 
out of his own any longer, and the bells is a ringing for it.” 

Unrestrained now, he sped away. Roy was not altogether in a 
state to stop him. He had turned of a glowing heat, and was asking 
himself whether the news could be true. Mrs. Roy stepped forward, 
her tears arrested. 

‘Law, Roy, whatever shall you do?” spoke she, deprecatingly. 
“‘T said as you should have kept in with Mr. Lionel. You'll have to 
eat humble pie, for certain.” 

The humble pie would taste none the more palatable for his being 
reminded of it by his wife, and Roy drove her back with a shower of 
harsh words. He shut the door with a bang, and went out, a forlorn 
hope lighting him that the news might be false. 

But the news, he found, was too true. Frederick Massingbird 
was really dead, and the true heir had come into his own. 

Roy stood in much inward perturbation. The eating of humble 
pie—as Mrs. Roy had been kind enough to suggest—would not cost 
much to a man of his cringing nature; but he entertained a shrewd 
suspicion that no amount of humble pie would avail for him with Mr. 
Verner; that, in short, he should be discarded entirely. 

While thus standing, the centre of a knot of gossipers, for the 
news had caused Deerham to collect in groups, the bells ceased as 
suddenly as they had begun, and Lionel Verner himself was observed 
coming from the direction of the church. Roy stood out from the 
rest, and, as a preliminary slice of the humble pie, took off his hat, 
and stood bareheaded while Lionel passed by. 

It did not avail him. On the following day Roy found himself 
summoned to Verner’s Pride. He went up, and was shown to the 
old business room—the study. 

Ah! things were changed now; changed from what they had 
been; and Roy was feeling it to his heart’s core. It was no longer 
the feeble invalid, Stephen Verner, who sat there; to whom all 
business was unwelcome, and who shunned as much of it as he could 
shun, leaving it to Roy; it was no longer the ignorant and easy Mrs. 
Verner, to whom (as she herself had once expressed it) Roy could 
represent white as black, and black as white; but he who reigned 
now was essentially master—master of himself, and of all who were 
dependent on him. 

Roy felt it the moment he entered; felt it keenly. Lionel stood 
before a table covered with papers. He appeared to have risen from 
a chair and to be searching for something. He lifted his head when 
Roy appeared, quitted the table and stood looking at the man, his 
figure drawn to its full height. The exceeding nobility of the face 
and form struck even Roy. 

But Lionel greeted him in a quiet, courteous tone; to meet any- 
one, the poorest person on his estate otherwise than courteously, 
was next to an impossibility for Lionel Verner. ‘Sit down, Roy,” 
he said. ‘You are at no loss, I imagine, to guess what my busi- 
ness is with you.” 

Roy did not accept the offered seat. He stood in discomfiture, 
saying somethfng to the effect that he’d change his mode of dealing 
with the men, would do all he could to give satisfaction to his master, 
Mr. Verner, if the latter would consent to continue him on. 

«You must know yourself that I am not likely to do it,” returned 
Lionel, briefly. “ But I do not wish to be harsh, Roy—I trust I 
never shall be harsh with any one—and if you choose to accept of 
work on the estate, you can do so.” 

** You'll not continue me in my post over the brickyard, sir—over 
the men generally ?” 

‘*No,” replied Lionel. ‘‘ Perhaps the less we go into those past 
matters the better. I have no objection to speak of them, Roy; but, 
if I do, you will hear some home truths that may not be palatable. 
You can have work if you wish for it; and good pay.” 

“As one of the men, sir?” asked Roy, a shade of grumbling in 
his tone. 

** As one of the superior men.” 

Roy hesitated. The blow had fallen ; but it was only what he feared. 
“Might I ask as you’d give me a day to consider it over, sir?” he 
presently said. 

“* A dozen days if you choose. The work is alwaye to be had; it 
will not run a If you prefer to spend time delit n the 
point, it is your affair, not mine. 
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it over. It'll be 





“Thank ye, sir. Then I'll think hard lines, 
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coming down to be a workman, where I’ve been, as may be sa 
sort of master.” 

* Roy.” 

Roy turned back. He had been moving away. “ Yes, sir!” 

; “*T shall expect you to pay rent for your cottage now, if you rea 
in it. Mr. Verner, I believe, threw it into your post; made it 
of your perquisites. Mrs. Verner has, no doubt, done the s: 
But that is atan end. I can showno more favor to you than Ic 
others.” 

“T’ll think it over sir,” concluded Roy, his tone as sullen a 
as he dared let appear. And he departed. 

Before a week had elapsed he came again to Verner’s Pride 
said he would accept the work and pay rent for the cottage; bu 
hoped Mr. Verner would name a fair rent. 

“‘T should not name an unfair one, Roy,” was the reply of Lic 
“You will pay the same that others pay, whose dwellings are 
same size as yours. Mr. Verner’s scale of rents was not high, 
low, as you know; I shall aot alter it.” 

A short period elapsed. One night Jan Verner, upon getting 
bed found he need not have taken the trouble, for the night. 
rang, and Jan had to get up again. He opened his side window 
called out to know who was there. A boy came round from the 
gery-door into view, and Jan recognized him for the youngest so 
his brother’s gamekeeper, a youth of twelve. He said his mo 
was ill. 

‘* What’s the matter with her ?” asked Jan. 

“Please, sir, she’s took bad in the stomach. She’s a groai 
awful. Father thinks she’ll die.” 

Jan dressed himself and started off, carrying with him a dos 
tincture of opium. When he arrived, however, he found the wo1 
so violently sick and ill, that he suspected it did not arise sin 
from natural causes. ‘‘ What had she been eating ?” inquired J; 

‘*Some late mushrooms out of the fields.” 

** Ah, that’s just it,” said Jan. And he knewthe woman had t 
poisoned. He took a leaf from his pocket-book, wrote a rapid y 
on it, and ordered the boy to carry it to the house and give it to 
Cheese. 

“Now, look you, Jack,’ said he. “If you want your mothe 
get well, you'll go there and back as fast as ever your legs can c 
you. I can do little till you bring me what I have sent fer. Go» 
the willow-pool and straight across to my house.” 

The boy looked aghast at the injunction. “ Past the willow-po: 
echoed he. ‘I'd not go past there, sir, at night, for all the work 

“Why not?” questioned Jan. 

“*T’d see Rachel Frost’s ghost, may be,’ 
eyes open with perplexity. 

The conceit of seeing a ghost amused Jan beyond everything. 
sat down on a high press that was in the kitchen, and grinne: 
the boy. ‘* What would the ghost do to you ?”’ cried he. 

Jack Broom could not say. All he knew was, that neither he 
a good many more had gone near that pond at night since the re) 
had arisen (which, of course it did, simultaneously with the de: 
that Rachel’s ghost was to be seen there. 

** Wouldn’t you go te save your mother ?” cried Jan. 

‘‘T’d—I'd not go to be made winner of the leg of mutton atop | 
greased pole,” responded the boy, in mortal fright, lest Jan sh« 
send him. 

‘You are a nice son, Mr. Jack! <A brave voung man, truly!” 

‘** Jim Hook, he was agoing by the pond one night, and he seed 
cried the boy earnestly. ‘It don’t take two minutes longer to 
down Clay Lane, please, sir.” 

“Be off, then,” said Jan, “and see how quick you can be. W 
has put such a'thing in his head?” he presently asked of the ga 
keeper, who was hard at work, preparing hot water. 

“ Little fools!” ejaculated the man. ‘I think the report first t 
rise, sir, through Robin Frost’s going to the pond on a moon! 
night, and walking about on its brink,” 

“Robin Frost did!” cried Jan. ‘“ What did he do that for ?” 

“What, indeed, sir! It did no good, as I told him, more t 
onee, when I came upon him there. He has not been latel: 
think. Folks got up atalk that Robin went there to meet his sist 
spirit, and it put the youngsters into a fright.” 

Back came Mr. Jack in an incredibly short time. He could 
have come much quicker, had he dashed right through the p 
Jan set himself to his work, and did not leave the woman till she 
better. That was the best of Jan Verner. He paid every aton 
much attention to the poor as he did tothe rich. Jan never « 
sidered who or what his patients were, when he was attending 
them ; all his object wag, to get them well. 

His nearest way home lay past the pool, and he took it; he did 
fear poor Rachel’s ghost. It was a sharpish night, bright, so 
what of a frost. As Jan neared the pool, he turned his head tow: 
it and half stopped, gazing on its still waters. He had been a 
when the catastrophe happened; but the circumstances had | 
detailed to him. ‘‘ How it would startle Jack and a few of t] 
timid ones,” said he, aloud, “if seme night—” 

“Ts that you, sir?” 

Some persons, with nerves less serene than Jan’s, might } 
started at the sudden interruption, there and then. Not so Jan. 
turned round with composure, and saw Bennet, the footman f 
Verner’s Pride. The man had come up hastily from behind 
hedge. 

“I have been to your house, sir, and they told me you were at 
gamekeeper’s, so I was hastening there. My mistress is taken 
sir.” 

“Ts it a fit?” eried Jan, remembering his fears and prognost 
tions with regard to Mrs. Verner. 

“It’s worse than that, sir—it’s appleplexy. Leastways, sir, 
master and Mrs. Tynn’s afraid that it is. She looks like dead, 
and there’s froth on her mouth.” 

Jan waited for no more. He turned short round, and flew by 
nearest path to Verner’s Pride. 

The evil had come. Apoplexy it indeed was, and all Jan’s efi 
to remedy it were of no avail. 

‘* It was by the merest chance that I found it out, sir,” Mrs. T 
said to him. ‘I happened to wake up, sir, and I thought how q 
my mistress was lying: mostly she might be heard ever so fa 
when she was asleep. I got up, sir, and took the rushlight o 
the shade, and looked at her. And then I saw what had happe 
and went and called Mr; Lionel.” 

‘‘Can you restore her, Jan ?” whispered’ Lionel. 

Jan made no reply He had his own private opinion ; but, w 
ever that may have been, he set himself to the task in right ear1 

She never rallied. She lived only till the dawn of the morn 
Scarcely had the clock told eight, when the death-bell went boon 
over the village—the bell of that very church which had rece 
been so merry for the succession of Lionel. And when people c 
running from far and near to inquire for whom the passing bell 
ringing out, they hushed their voices and their footsteps when 
formed that it was for Mrs. Verner. 

Verily, within the last year, Death had made himself at hom 
Verner’s Pride!” 


returned Jack, his ro 





CHAPTER XXIIl.—JAN'&S REMEDY FOR A COLD. 


A coLD bright day in mid-winter. Luncheon was jwt ove 


Deerham Court, and Lady Verner, Deciina and Lucy ‘lewpest 
gathered round the fire in the dining-room. 


Lucy had a wld. 
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laughed at it; said she was used to colds; but Lady Verner had in- 
sisted upon her wrapping herself in a shawl and not stirring out of 
the dining-room for the day—which was the warmest room in the 
house. So there reclined Lucy in state, in an armchair with 
cushions; half laughing at being made inte an invalid, half rebelling 
at it. 

Lady Verner sat opposite to her. She wore a rich black silk dress 
—the mourning for Mrs. Verner—and a white lace cap of the finest 
guipure. The white gloves on her hands were without a wrinkle, 
and her curiously fine handkerchief lay on her lap. Lady Verner 
could indulge her taste for snowy gloves and for delicate handker- 
chiefs now, untroubled by the thought of the money they cost. The 
addition to her income, which she had spurned from Stephen Ver- 
ner, she accepted largely from Lionel. Lionel was liberal as a man 
and asason. He would have given the half of his fortune to his 
mother and not. said ‘ It is a gift.” 

Deerham Court had its carriage and horses now, and Deerham 
Court had its additional servants. Lady Verner visited and received 
company, and the look of care had gone from her face and the 
querulousness from her tone. 

But it was in Lady Verner’s nature to make a trouble of things; 
and if she could not do it in a large way, she must do it in a small. 
To-day occurred this cold of Lucy’s, and that afforded scope for 
Lady Verner. She sent for Jan as soon as breakfast was over, in 
defiance of the laughing protestations of Lucy. But Jan had not 
made his appearance yet, and Lady Verner waxed wrath. 

He was coming in now—now, as the servants were carrying out 
the luncheon-tray, entering by his usual mode—the backdoor—and 
nearly knocking over the servant and tray in his haste, as his long 
legs strode to the dining-room. Lady Verner had left off reproach- 
ing Jan with using the servant’s entrance, finding it waste of breath ; 
Jan would have come down the chimney with the sweeps, had it 
saved him a minute’s time. ‘ Who’s ill?” asked he. 

Lady Verner answered the question by a sharp reprimand, touch- 
ing Jan’s tardiness. 

“I can’t be in two places at once,” good-humoredly replied Jan. 
“JT have been with one patient since four o’clock this morning, until 
five minutes ago. Who is it that’s ill ?” 

Lucy explained her ailments, giving Jan her own view of them; 
that there was nothing the matter with her but.a bit of a cold. 

“Law!” contemptuously returned Jan. “If I didn’t think some- 
body must be dying! Cheese said they’d been after me about six 
times !”’ 

“Tf you don’t like to attend Miss Tempest.you can let it alone,” 
said Lady Verner. ‘I can send elsewhere.” 

“T’ll attend anybody that I’m wanted to attend,” said Jan. 
“Where d’ye feel the symptoms of the cold?” asked he of Lucy. 
“In the head or chest ?” 

‘“‘f am beginning to feel them a little here,’ 
ing her chest. 

“ Only beginning to feel them, Miss Lucy ?” 

“Only beginning, Jan.” 

“‘ Well, then, you just ring out a long strip of rag in cold water, 
and put it round your neck, letting the ends rest on the chest,” said 
Jan. ‘A double piece, from two to three inches broad. 1! must be 
covered outside with thin waterproof skin to keep the wet in; you 
know whatI mean; Decima’s got some; oilskin’s too thick. And 
get a lot of toast and water, or lemonade; any liquid you like; and 
sip a drop of it every minute, letting it go down your throat slowly. 
You'll soon get rid of your sore chest if you do this; and you'll have 
no cough.” 

Lady Verner listened to these directions of Jan’s in unqualified 
amazement. She had been accustomed to the very professional 
remedies of Dr. West. Decima laughed. ‘“ Jan, saidshe, ‘I eould 
faucy an old woman prescribing this, but not a doctor.” 

“It'll cure,” returned Jan. “It will prevent the cough coming 
on; and prevention’s better han cure. You try it at once, Miss 
Lucy; and you’ll soon see. You will know then what to do if you 
catch cold in future.” ‘ 

“Jan,” interposed Lady Verner, ‘1 consider the very mention of 
such remedies beneath the dignity of a medical man.” 

Jan open his eyes. ‘“ But if they are the best remedies, mother ?” 

“ At any rate, Jan, if this is your fashion of prescribing, you will 
not fill your pockets,” said Decima. 

‘I don’t want to fill my pockets by robbing people,” returned 
plain Jan. “If I know a remedy that costs nothing, why shouldn’t 
I let my patients have the benefit of it, instead of charging them for 
drugs that won’t do half the good ?” 

“Jan,” said Lucy, “if it cost gold I should try it. 
faith in what you say.” 

“ All right,” replied Jan. ‘“ But it must be done at once, mind. 
If you let the cold get ahead first, it will not be so efficacious. And 
now good-day to you all, for I must be eff to my patients. Good. 
bye, mother.” 

Away went Jan. And, amidst much laughter from Lucy, the wet 

“rag,” Jan’s elegant phrase for it, was put round her neck and 
covered up. Lionel came in, and they amused him by reciting Jan’s 
prescription. 

‘It is this house which has given her the cold,” grumbled Lady 
Verner, who invariably laid faults and misfortunes upon something 
or somebody. ‘The servants are for ever opening that side door, 
and then there come a current of air throughout the passages. 
Lionel, I am not sure but I shall leave Deerham Court.’ 

Lionel leaned against thy mantelpiece, a smile up son his face. He 
had completely recovered his good looks, scared away thougb they 
had been for a time by his illness. He was in deep mourning for 
Mrs. Verner. Decima looked up, surprised at Lady Verner’s last 
sentence. 

“Leave Deerham Court, mamma! 
tached to it!” 

“J don’t dislike it,” acknowledged Lady Verner. “ But it suited 
me better when we were living quietly than it does now. If I could 
find a larger house with the same conveniences, and in an agreeable 
situation, I might leave this.” 

Decima did not reply. She felt sure that her mother was attached 
to the house and would never quit it. Her eyes said as much as 
they encountered Lionel’s. 

“TI wish my mother would leave Deerham Court!” he said aloud, 

Lady Verner turned to him. ‘“ Why should you wish it, Lionel ? 

“I wish you would leave it to come to me, mother. Verner’s 
Pride wants a mistress.” 

‘Tt will not find one in me,” said Lady Verner. 
old man, Lionel, I might then come. Not as it is. 

“‘ What difference can my age make ?” asked he. 

“ Every difference,” said Lady Verner. “ Were you an old man 
you might not be thinking of getting married; as it is, you will be. 
Your wife will reign at Verner’s Pride, Lionel 

Lionel made no answer. 


“You will be marrying sometime, I suppose: 


replied Lucy, touch- 
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1 have great 


When you are so much at- 


P “Were you an 


reiterated Lady 
Verner, with emphasis. 

“J suppose I shall be,” replied Lionel; and his eyes, as he spoke, 
involuntarily strayed to Lucy. She caught the look, and blushed 
vividly. 

How much of that do you intend to drink, Miss Lucy?” 
Lionel, as she sipped the tumbler of lemonade, at her omen. 
tumblers of it,” she answered. ‘Jan said I 
ater, going down slowly, 


asked 


*hver s many 
t 1 ing it all day long. The wi 





“I believe if Jan told you to drink botling water you'd do it, 
Imoy,” cried Lady Verner. “ You seem to fall in with all he 
says.” 

“ Because I like him, Lady Verner. Because I have faith in him; 
and if Jan prescribes a thing, I know that he has faith in it.” 

‘It is not displaying a refined taste to like Jan,” observed Lady 
Verner, intending the words as a covert reprimand to Lucy. 

But Lucy stood up for Jan. Even at the dread of openly dis- 
agreeing with Lady Verner, Lucy would not be unjust to one whom 
she deemed of sterling worth. 

“‘T like Jan very much,” said she, resolutely, in her champion- 
ship. ‘ There’s nobody I like so much as Jan, Lady Verner.” 

Lady Verner made a slight movement with her shoulders. It was 
almost as much as to say that Lucy was growing hopelessly incorri- 
gible, like Jan. Lionel turned to Lucy. 

‘* Nobody you like so well as Jan, did you say ?” 

Poor Lucy! If the look of Lionel, just before, had brought the 
hot blush to her cheek, that blush was nothing compared to the glow- 
ing crimson which mantled there now. She had not been thinking 
of one sort of liking when she so spoke of Jan; the words had come 
forth in the honest simplicity of her heart. 

Did Lionel read the signs aright, as her eyes fell before his? Very 
probably. A smile stole over his lips. 

“I do like Jan very much,” stammered Lucy, essaying to mend 
the matter. “I may like him, I suppose? There’s no harm in it.” 

“Oh! no harm, certainly,” spoke Lady Verner, with a spice of 
irony. ‘I never thought Jan could be a faverite before. Not being 
fastidiously polished yourself, Lucy—forgive my saying it—you en- 
tertain, I conclude, a feiiow-feeling for Jan.” 

Lucy—for Jan’s sake—would not be beaten. 

“ Don’t you think it is better to be like Jan, Lady Verner, than— 
than—like Dr. West, for instance ?” 

“In what way ?” returned Lady Verner. 

“Jan is so true,” debated Lucy, ignoring the question. 

“And Dr. West was not, I suppose,” retorted Lady Verner. 
‘‘ He wrote false prescriptions, perhaps? Gave false advice ?” 

Lucy looked a little foolish. 

‘I will tell you the difference, as it seems to me, between Jan and 
other people,” she said. ‘Jan is like a rough diamond—real within, 
unpolished without—but a genuine diamond withal. Many others 
are but the imitation stone—glittering outside, false within.” 

Lionel was amused. 

‘‘ Am I one of the false ones, Miss Lucy ?” 

She took the «question literally. 

‘‘ No; you are true,” she answered, shaking her head and speak- 
ing with grave earnestness. 

“Lucy, my dear, I would not espouse Jan’s cause so warmly, were 
I you,” advised Lady Verner. ‘It might be misconstrued.” 

** How so?” simply asked Lucy. 

“Tt might be thought that you—pray excuse the common vulgarity 
of the suggestion—were in love with Jan.” 

«In love with Jan!” Lucy paused for a moment after the words, 
and then burst into a merry fit of laughter. ‘*Oh! Lady Verner! I 
cannd® fancy anybody falling in love with Jan. I don’t think he 
would know what to do.” 

**T don’t think he would,” quietly replied Lady Verner. 

A peal at the courtyard bell and the letting down the steps of a 
carriage. Visitors for Lady Verner. They were shown to the 
drawing-room, and the servant came in. ‘ 

‘‘The Countess of Elmsley and Lady Mary, my lady.” 

Lady Verner arose with alacrity. They were favorite friends of 
hers—nearly the only close friends she had made in her retirement. 

“Lucy, you must not venture into the drawing-room,” she stayed 
to say. ‘The room is colder than this. Come.” 

The last ‘‘ come” was addressed conjointly to her son and daugh- 
ter. Decima responded to it, and followed; Lionel remained where 
he was. 

“The cold room would not hurt me, but I am glad not to go,” 
began Lucy, subsiding into a more easy tone, a more social manner, 
than she ventured on in the presence of Lady Verner. ‘I think 
morning visiting the greatest waste of time! I wonder who in- 
vented it ?” 

** Somebody who wanted to kill time,” answered Lionel. 

“Tt is not like friends, who really care for each other, meeting and 
talking. The calls are made just for form’s sake, and for nothing 
else. I will never fall into it when I am my own mistress.” 

‘When is that to be ?”’ asked Lionel, smiling. 

“Oh! I don’t know,” she answered, looking up at him in all 
confiding simplicity. ‘* When papa comes home, I suppose.” 

Lionel crossed over to where she was sitting. 

‘Lucy, I thank you for your partisanship of Jan,” 
low, earnest tone. 
worth.” 

‘*Yes, for I do,” she replied, her eyes sparkling. 

“Only don’t you get to like him too much—as Lady Verner 
hinted,” continued Lionel, his eyes dancing with merriment at his 
own words. 

Lucy’s eyelashes fell on her hot cheek. 

“Please not to be so foolish,” she answered, in a pleading tone. 

“Ora certain place—that has been mentioned this morning— 
might have to go without a mistress for good,” he whispered. 

What made him say it? It is true he spoke in a light, joking 
tone; but the words were not justifiable, unless he meant to follow 
them up seriously in future. He did mean to do so when he spoke 
them. 

Decima came in, sent by Lady Verner to demand Lionel’s attend- 
ance. 

“TJ am coming directly,” replied Lionel. 

And Decima went back again. 

“You ought to take Jan to live at Verner’s Pride,” said Lucy to 
him, the words unconsciously proving that she had understood 
Lionel’s allusion to it. ‘It he were my brother I would not let him 
be always slaving himself at his profession.” 

“If he were your brother, Lucy, you would find that Jan would 
slave just as he does now in spite of you. Were Jan to come into 
Verner’s Pride to-morrow, through my death, I really believe he 
would let it, and live on where he does, and doctor the parish to the 
end of time.” 

“Will Verner’s Pride go to Jan after you ?” 

‘That depends. It would were I to die as I am -now, a single 
man. But I may have a wife and children some time, Lucy.” 

‘So you may,” said Lucy, filling up her tumbler from the jug of 
lemonade. ‘Please to go into the drawing-room now, or Lady 
Verner will be angry. Mary Elmsley’s there, you know.” 

She gave him a saucy glance from her soft bright eyes. 
laughed. 

“Who made you so wise about Mary Elmsley, young lady ?” 

“Lady Verner,” was the answer, her veice subsiding into a confi- 
dential tone. “She tells us all about it, me and Decima, when we 
are sitting by the fire of an evening. She is to be the mistress of 
Verner’s Pride.” 

“Oh, indeed 

oWe lL: > 

“If that mistress-ship—is there 
pass, I shall not be the master of it.” 

Lucy looked pleased 

‘That is just what Decima says. She says it to Lady Verner. I 
wish you would go to them , 


he said, in a 
“I do not belicve anybody living knows his 
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“So I will. Good-bye I shail not come in again, I heve a 
hundred and one things to do this afternoon,” 

He took her hand and held it. She, ever courteous of manner, 
simple thoegh she was, rose and stood before him to say her adieu, 
her eyes raised to his, her pretty face upturned. 

Lionel gazed down upon it. And, as he had forgotten himself onoe 
before, so he now forgot himself again. He clasped it to him with a 
sudden movement fof affection, and left on it some fervent kisses, 
whispering tenderly, 

“Take care of yourself, my darling Lucy.” 

Leaving her to make the best of the business, Mr. Lionel pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room. A few minutes’ stay init, and then he 
pleaded an engagement, and departed. 

Things were changed now out of doors. THere was no dissatis- 
faction, no complaining. Roy was deposed from his petty authority, 
and all men were at peace. With the exception, possibly, of Mr. 
Peckaby. Mr. Peckaby did not find his shop flourish. Indeed, far 
from flourishing, so completely was it deserted, that he was fain toe 
give up the trade, and accept work at Chuff the blacksmith’s fogge 
to which employment, it appeared, he had been brought up. A few 
stale articles remained in the shop, and the counters remained, 
chiefly for show. Mrs. Peckaby made a pretence of attending to 
customers, but she did not get two in a week. And if those two en- 
tered they could not be served, for she was pretty sure to be out, 
gossiping. 

This state of things did not please Mrs. Peckaby. In one point 
of view the failing of the trade pleased her, because it left her less 
work to do; Wut she did not like the failing of their income. Whe- 
ther the shop had been actually theirs, or whether it had been Roy’s, 
there was no doubt that they had drawn sufficient from it to live 
comfortably and to find Mrs. Peckaby in smart caps. This source 
was gone, and all they had now was an ignominious fourteen shil- 
lings a week, which Peckaby earned. The prevalent opinion in Clay 
Lane was that this was quite as much as Peckaby deserved, and 
that it was a special piec2 of undeserved good fortuue which had 
taken off the blacksmith’s brother and assistant in the nick of time, 
Joe Chuff, to make room for him. Mrs. Peckaby, however, was in 
a state of semi-rebellion; the worse, that she did not know upon 
whom to visit it, or see any remedy. She took to passing her time 
in groaning and tears, somewhat after the fashion of Dinah Roy, 
venting her complaints upon anybody that would listen to her. 

Lionel had not said to the men, “You shall leave Peckaby’s 
shop.” He had not even hinted to them that it might be desirable to 
leave it. In short, he had not interfered. But the restraint of Roy 
being removed from the men, they quitted it of their own accord. 
‘No more Roy; no more Peckaby; no more grinding down— 
hurrah!” shouted they, and went back to the old shops in the village. 

All sorts of improvements had Lionel begun; that is, he had 
planned them; begun yet they were not. Building better tenements 
for the laborers, repairing and draining the old ones, adding what- 
ever might be wanted to make the dwellings healthy- ing, 
ditching, hedging. ‘It shall not be said that while I live in a palace, 
my poor live in pigsties,” said Lionel to Mr. Bitterworth, one day, 
‘*T’ll do what I can to drive that periodical ague from the place.” 

‘Have you counted the cost?” was Mr. Bitterworth’s rejoinder. 

‘*No,” said Lionel. ‘I don’t intend to count it. Whatever the 
ehanges may cost I shall earry them out.” 

And Lionel, like other new schemers, was red-hot upon them. He 
drew out plans in his head and with his pencil; he consulted arahi- 
tects, he spent half his days with builders. Liohel was astonished 
at the mean, petty acts of past tyranny which came to light, exer 
ciged by Roy; far more than he had had any idea of. He blushed 
for himself and for his uncle that such a state of things had been 
allowed to go on: he wondered that it could have gone on; that he 
had been blind to so much of it, or that the men had not exercised 
Lynch law upon Roy. 

Roy had taken his place in the brickyard as workman ; but Lionel, 
in the anger of the moment, when these things came out, felt in- 
clined to spurn him from the land. He would have done it but for 
his promise to the man himself, and for the pale sad faee of Mrs. 
Roy. Inthe hour when his anger was at its height the woman came 
up to Verner’s Pride, stealthily, as it seemed, and craved him te 
write to Australia, “ now he was @ grand gentleman,” and ask the 
** folks over there” if they could send back news of her son. “It’s 
going on of a twelvemgnth since he writed to us, sir, and we don’t 
know where to write to him, and 1’m a’most fretted into my grave.” 

‘** My opinion is that he is coming home,” said Lionel. 

‘““Meaven sink the ship first!” she involuntarily muttered, and then 
she burst into a violent flood of tears. 

‘*What do you mean ?” exclaimed Lionel. 
to come home ?”’ 

“No, sir. No.” 

‘But why? Are you fearing”—he jumped to the most prebable 
solution of her words that he could suggest—*‘ are you fearing that 
he and Roy could not agree? that there would be unpleasant scenes 
between them, as there used to be ?” 

The woman had her face buried in her hands, and she never lifted 
it as she answered, in a stifled voice, “ It’s what I’m a fearing, sir.” 

Lionel could not quite understand her. He thought her more 
weak and silly than usual. 

“But he is not coming home,” she resumed. “ No, sir, I don’t 
believe that England will ever see him again; and it’s best as it is, 
for there’s nothing but care and sorrow here, in the old country. 
But I'd like to know what’s become of him; whether he is alive or 
dead, whether he is starving or in comfort. ‘Oh, sir!” she added, 
with a burst of wailing anguish, “‘ write for me, and ask news of 
him! They’d answer you. My heart is aching for it.” 

He did not explain to her then how very uncertain was the fate of 
emigrants to that country; how next to impossible it might be to 
obtain intelligence of an obscure young man like Luke: he con- 
tented himself with giving her what he thought would be better 
comfort. 

“Mrs. Frederick Massivgbird will be returning in the course of a 
few months, and I think she may bring news of him. Should she 
not, I will see what inquiries can be made.” 

** Will she be coming soon, sir ?”’ 

‘*In two or three months, I should suppose. The Miss Wests 
may be able to tell you more definitely, if they have heard from her.’ 

“Thank ye, sir; then I'll wait till she’s home. You'll not tell 
Roy that I have been up here, sir?” 

** Not I,” said Lionel. ‘I was debating, when you came in, whe- 
ther I should not turn Roy off the estate altogether. His past con 
duct to the men has been disgraceful.” 

“Ay, it have, sir! But it was my fate to marry him, and I have 
had to look on in quiet, and see things done, not daring to say as 
my soul’s my own. It’s not my fault, sir.” 

Lionel knew that it was not. He pitied her, rather than blamed. 

‘¢ Will you go into the servants’ hall and eat something after your 
walk ?” he asked kindly. 

“No, sir, many thanks. I don’t want to see the servants. They 
might get telling that I have been here.” 


“Don’t you want him 


” 


She stole out from his presence, her pale sad face, her evidently 
deep sorrow, whatever might be its source, making a vivid impres- 
sion upom Lionel. Bnt for that sad face he might have dealt more 
And so Roy was tolerated still. 


(To be eontinued.) 
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Dury and Inclination are 
vastly different; there seems to 
be a natural tendency in many 
minds—indeed, we might say, in 
most—to kick at what we are told 
ortaught todo. This peculiari 
exists in even the intellectual, 
for Southey, an excellent judge 
of human nature, declared of Cole- 

e, that “‘no sooner did he as- 
certain anything to be his duty 
—.. it became impossible to 


This has lately had a very strik- 
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ing exemplification on a lar 
seale in the matter of the Draft. 
All of a sudden, editors who have 














been writing the most ferocious 
articles against those who have 
hesitated to rush to the field, now 











find out that they themselves are 
exempt. One has no courage 
another has weak knees, a thir 
has no front teeth, a fourth thinks 
he can do more good to the cause 
with his pen; some have short 
sight, others hard of hearing. 
Jones has a very bad heart-disease, 
which is the first intimation that 
he ever possessed that fabulous 
bit of machinery. Smith has sud- 
denly grown four years in a day, 
and is just turned 45—as though 
45 were not the pe of life, and 
just the time when a man ought 
to die, having lived his best days. 
But whom the gods love die young, 
and so Mars Reson for his vota- 
ries and victims thg very flower of 
our race! 

Without entering upon the ab- 
stract question of policy, we illus- 
trate some of the scenes our 
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SWEARING THE CANDIDATES FOR EXEMPTION. 


Artist witnessed at one of the stations where the 
unheroic get certificates of their non-potentiality to 

ht. Old Falstaff’s solemn moralizing on the in- 
ability of honor to set a limb, and his deliberate 
conviction that discretion is the better part of valor, 
were here made manifest in every possible shape, 
and we give a few of them. 

Let us now take a look at the candidates for this 
inglorious exemption. We shall say nothing about 
men who have lived here since their boyhood, 
married here, reared a family here, prospered 
here—peddled their wares here, and ran for good 
fat offices here, but who fly to the sacred crinoline 
of Queen Victoria when they are called upon to 
fulfil some of the unpleasant responsibilities of their 
assumed citizenship. We shall let them go in 

ace. We confine our attention to our native- 

rm and undeniable citizens. Here come some 
specimens of this numerous brood. The first-in- 
tends to claim exemption on the score of ears— 
not on account of their extra length, but their ex- 
traordinary shortness; in point of fact, he is deaf. 
A conversation ensues something like this: 

Examiner‘ What’s your name?” 
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THE DRAFT—WHO ESCAPED, AND WHO DIDN’T. 


Deaf Man—“ Speak louder, if 
you please—I am a little hard of 
hearing.” 

Ex.— What’s your name ?” 

( Deaf Man—“ No. 1172 Bowery.” 

Ex.—“I don’t want to know 
where you live, but what’s your 
name ?” 

Deaf Man—“I was 38 last 
birthday.” 

Ex. (loud as thunder)—“ Your 
name !” 

Deaf Man—“‘I had 2 grand- 
father in the war of 1812! 

Ex.—‘‘Is it possible any living 
eeing can be so deaf? You may 
go, sir—you’re exempt!” 

Deaf Man—* Thank ye, sir.” 

Ex.—Halloa! you can hear 
well enough !” 

Deaf Man finds his dodge wasn’t 
triumphant! 

Another steps up, who has 
nad a terrible heart disease— 











can’t look at a young lady without 
violent palpitation ! Splood to head 
also fearfully—blushes when he 
meets a pretty girl. Can’t run 
up stairs! can’t walk half a mile 
without panting and blowing like 
a grampus. Courteous but incre- 
dulous physician puts his ear to 
the part where the heart is popu- 
larly supposed to reside, listens— 
asks some questions—again lis- 
tens. Poor diseased'heart! It is 
no go. The heart is not a bad 
heart for our corrupt times.—at 
all events good enough for a 
“ double-quick !” 

The shortsighted man is occa- 
sionally equally unfortunate—al- 
though he has been known to 
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NONE SO DEAF AS THOSE WHO WON'T HEAR. 


really funny to see men whose dentals have 


EXEMPT ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 


see a pretty woman, or a delicate ankle, half a mile 
off, he protests he has lately become so suddenly 
and seriously shortsighted that he cannot see the 
nose on his face, and that in battle he would be 
morally certain to shoot his own Colone? instead 
of arebel! He undergoes the test—he is caught! 
Uncle Sam gains another unwilling hero. Some 
however, are genuine cases, who really have bad 
hearts, worse wind and short sight. 

In some cases the fortunate possessors (as an 
Trishman would say) of no teeth have to acknow- 
— the corn, and display their false vty It is 

itherto 
been admired for regularity and whiteness, putti 
their fingers into their mouths, and bringing out a 
full and complete cargo of ivory. 

We have no space to dwell longer on the displa 
of unheroism we saw at the police station No. 4 
Beekman street, but refer our readers to the admir- 
able and lifelike sketches of our Artist 








Tere is a man in Virginia who is so aris- 
cratic that he has cut his own acquaintance. 





DREADFUL CASE OF FEART NISEASE—DOCTOR poN’T sEE IT! 


A SHORT SIGHTED MORTAL. 


ABTIFICIAL CASE OF EXEMPTION-CAN BITE A GOOSE BUT 


NOT A CARTRIDGE, 
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THE NEW COMEDY AT 
Laura Keene’s Theatre. 


THE new comedy at Laura 
Keene’s theatre, ‘‘No Rest for 
the Wicked,” has been fully 
noticed in our dramatic column, 
and its real points of attraction, 
fully discussed. Its success does { 
not depend upon its literary | 
merits, but upon its laughable | 
and perplexing situations, and | 
the spirited manner in which it 
is rendered. Our illustration re- 
presents one of those laughable 
situations, and will be recognised 
by all who have seen the piece. 

he moment chosen for the sketch | 
is where M. Genet (Blake), 411i 
having married a simple country 
girl, (Miss Leigh), hoping to 
spend a quiet life, is trepanned 
into a journey to Paris by the 
scheming mother-in-law, (Mrs. 
Robertson). The inimitable . 
Peters forms dne of the group, 
and the drollery of the situation 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
“No Rest for the Wicked” is 
greeted with shouts of laughter 
by crowded audiences every night, 
and will undoubtedly have a long 
run. 








BRIG.-GEN. QUINCY ADAMS 
GILLMORE. 


Tuis excellent soldier was 
born in the township of Black 
River, Loraine County, Ohio, 
where his parent’ still reside. 
He was educated in Elyria, Ohio, 
and upon leaving school com- 
menced the study of medicine. 
In 1845 an opportunity offering 
of ouies West Point, he avail- 
ed himself of it, and in 1849 was 
breveted 2d Lieutenant. In 1856 
he was promoted to a Ist Lieu- 
tenancy, andon August 6th, 1861, 
he received the appointment of 
Captain. While a Lieutenant, 
Gen. Gillmore served three years 
(1849 to 1852) on the fortifications 
in Hampton Roads, Va.; four 
years (1852 to 1856) in the depart- 
ment of practical military engi- 
neering at West Point, during the 
last year of which he was also 
Qhartermaster and Treasurer of 
the Military Academy; and five 


city, purchasing and forwarding 

materials for fortifications. His 

undoubted loyalty and great ability having recommended him to the 
President, he was made a Brigadier-General, April 28, 1862—an ap- 
pointment immediately confirmed by the Senate. His popularity in 
the West had induced a wish that he should be located among them, 
but his ability as an engineer compelled the President to appoint him 
as Chief Engineer in the expedition to South Carolina. This was a 


great disappointment to Gov. Deniston, of Ohio, who had counted j 


upon his co-operation in the West. 

We have so completely described the excellent arrangements 
made by Gen. Gillmore in the siege of Pulaski, and which, on a small 
scale, may have been considered as a far greater achievement than 
that of Sebastopol, that we have inerely once moie to record that emi- 
nent triumph, and to refer our readers to our description and illus- 
tration in No. 341, where they will find an elaborate account of the 
bombardment. The 11th of April, 1862, will be always a proud day 
in American history, and a still prouder one for Gen. Gillmore. 

Gen. Gillmore was recently assigned to duty in the Department of 
the Ohio, and was placed in command of the advance into Kentucky, 
after Gen. E. Kirby Smith’s forces retreated from before Cincinnati, 
He was temporarily recalled from this duty and placed in command 
of the Department of Western Virginia, in order to reorganize the 
Union forces that had been forced to retire down the Kanawha Val- 
ley before Gen. Loring. On the assignment of Maj.-Gen. Cox to the 
eommand of Western Virginia he was recalled to Kentucky, and now 
commands a division of the — of Kentucky. 

His staff is composed of the following officers : Capt. William L. M. 
Burger, Ass’t Adj.-Gen. ; Capt. Thomas Benton Brooks, Chief Engi- 
neer; Capt. Molyneux Bell, Chief Commissary; Capt. Leander C. 
Noble, Chief Quartermaster; Lieut. Henry M. Bragg, A. D. C.; 
Lieut. Henry W. Hubbell, Jr., A. D. C. 








MAJ.-GEN. ISRAEL B. RICHARDSON. 


Grn. RicHARDSON was born in Vermont, where he re- 
ceived his early education. His father having considerable influence, 
young Israel was sent to West Point in 1836, and was breveted 2d 


jeutenant of the 3d ag my / on the Ist of July, 1841; in Septem- 
ber, 1846, he was made Ist Li 


eutenant, and commanded his com- 





BRIG.-GEN. QUINCY ADAMS GILLMORE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPi/ 
BY BRADY. 
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pany in the battle of Cerro Gordo, where he exhibited great courage 
and coolness. For this, and for his gallantry at Contreras and 
Cherubusco, he was breveted Captain, and for leading the storming 
party at Chepultepec he was breveted Major. Upon his return to 
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REBEL GRAVES ON THE BATTPEFIELD NEAR ANTIETAM, MARYLAND. 


the United States he went to Michigan. The breaking out of the 
rebellion recalled him to arms, and he was appointed on the 17th of 
May 1861, by President Lincoln, Brig -Gen. of volunteers. In 
September, 1862, he was promoted to Maj.-Gen. of volunteers. His 
division has been engaged in all the battles of the Peninsula, and 
received the highest encomiums for its valor and discipline. Gen. 
Rich commanded a division under Gen. Sumner. He died on 
at Antietam, 


SCENE IN LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, IN THE PIECE ‘‘ NO REST FOR 1HE WICKED.”’ 
years (1856 to 1861) in New York M. Genet hurried off to Paris by his unsophisticated wife and respectable mother-in-law, who has vivid reminiscences of the modern Babylon. 


LIMBURGER CHEESE; OR, 
a Ey How to Pay the Rent. 
{| MEN get to be sharp at the 


(hye J DAT sp SF ‘Washoe mines. A graduate 
HF ya He = } from there has lately been o 
Mh Ha we | rating in San Franciseo, in what 
my lil) ) way and with what success the 
made fg | following story will tell : 
€. iY | A well-known auctioneer, on 


the corner of Battery and Front 
streets, holds forth tri-weekly in 
a large salesroom, which is above 
a fine, spacious basement, eligi- 
ble for storage. The basement 
at the time of which we write was 
occupied, and the bill “To Rent” 
on the door denoted the want of 
atenant. Our friend from Washoe 
saw the placard and a speculation 
atonce. He entered and tooka 
lease of the premises for three 
months. The day after the lease 
had been executed a number of 
curious boxes were carted to the 
door and stored in the basement. 
The next day the auctioneer had 
a — + sale, and his room was 
crowded with customers; but be- 
fore he had got fairly warmed to 
his knockiug down business an 
intolerable odor began to per- 
meate theapartment. The olfac- 
tories of the knight of the ham- 
mer were evidently not peculiar, 
for his customers became restive ; 
handkerchiefs were pressed to 
noses, and sundry expressions of 
a disgust assured him that the air 
AN was horribly foul everywhere. 
\ At length the atmosphere thick- 
| ened, and various jocular s S- 
tions about cutting it with a 
| knife, accompanied with the 
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“cutting off” of the speakers, 
roused the auctioneer to the fact 
that his sale was being very 
seriously injured. It was evident 
that the aroma came from the 
basement, a fact that was easily 
ferreted out, by the auctioneer 
following his nose in that direc- 
tion. Here he found our Washoe 
friend, coat off and up to the arm- 

itsin work. A number of boxes 

ad been opened, and scattered 
over the floor—some cut in two 
and others denuded of their can- 
vas coverings—were several jnicy 
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— — packages of Limburger cheese. 


Of course this discovery at once 
explained the aromatic mystery. 

Auctioneer was savage with 
rege. He would not allow such 
offensive articles to be stored in 
his basement. They must be removed at once. ‘‘ Washoe” was 
not of the same mind; he had leased the premises for the purpose 
of storing merchandise. 

** And if Limburger cheese,” said he, with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
**is not merchandise, what the devil is it ?” 

“Tt may come under the head of merchandise,” replied the auc- 
tioneer; “‘but merchandise or no merchandise, I’ll be ——if you 
going to make my place smell like a hog ranche. I wan#you to 

eave.’ 

** Washoe” eouldn’t think of it. 

“You see, my friend,” he continued, ‘I’ve got several shipments 
of this article consigned to me, and this is only a sample of it. I 
expect to make a splendid speculation out of it and to control the 
market before my lease expires.” 

“The devil you do ?” 

«Oh, yes,” said ‘* Washoe,” with the utmost nonchalance, ‘‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if I should get a contract to supply the army 
with it.” 

“You shouldn’t, eh? Well,in case you get a contract to supply 
the army, you intend to make this your depot, I presume ?” 

“Certainly, on the strength of this article I hope to realize quite 
a sum.” 

‘“‘If you realize a sum commensurate with its strength,” angrily 
suggested the auctioneer, “it will be quite a sum.” 

“That’s my idea, too; what a coincidence !” 

The auctioneer saw that he had caught a tartar, and roresaw ruin 
to his business if the cheese continued to arrive, but he was too 
shrewd himself not to know that “ Washoe” had the law of him, so 
he determined to compromise. ‘ Washoe” agreed to leavein con- 








THE LATE MAJOR-GEN. ISRAEL B. RICHARDSON.—FROM A PEOTO- 
GRAPH BY BRADY. 
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sideration of a benfacne bonne, which was gladly paid down, the 
leauge canceled, and t burger cheese taken away. 

We have net been infornio’ as to where the rom f has been re- 
moved to; but if “‘ Washoe” hasn’t leased a basement on the east 
side of Montgomery street, somewhere between California and Sac- 
ramento, then a sewer has “ broke loose,” that’s all. 











MEDUSA AND HER LOCKS. 


AvonG the sandy shores at low water may be seen in the 
summer months numbers of round, flattish, gelatinous-looking bodies, 
scientifically called Meduse, going popularly by the expressive though 

euphemious titles of slobs, slobbers, stingers and stangers, and 
called jelly fishes by the inland public, though the creatures are not 
fishes at all, and have no jelly in their composition. 

As these Medusz lie on the beach they present anything but agreeable 
speptacles to the casual observer; and, as a general fact, rather excite 

than admiration ; and it is not until they are swimming, in the 
free enjoyment of liberty, that they are viewed with any degree of com 
by an unpractibked eye. Yet, even in their present helpless and 
apparently lifeless condition, sunken partially in the sand, and without 
a movement to show that animation still holds its place in the tissues, 
there is something worthy of observation and by no means devoid of 
interest, 

In the first place, be it noted, that all the Medusz lie in their normal 
attitudes ; and, in spite of their apparently helpless nature, which causes 
them to be carried about almost at random by the waves or currents, 
they, in so far, bid defiance to the powers of the sea, that they are not 
tossed about in all sorts of positions as is usually the case with creatures 
that are thrown upon the deach, but die, like Cesar, decently, with their 
mantles wrapped round them. 

Looking closer at the Meduse, the observer will find that the sub. 
stance is by no means homogeneous, but that it is traversed by numer- 
ow veinings something like the nervures of a leaf. These marks 
indicate the almost inconceivably delicate tissues of which the real ani- 
mated portion of the creature is composed, and which form a network 
of cells that enclose a vast proportionate amount of sea-water. If, for 
example, a Medusa weighing some three or four pounds be laid in the 
sun, the whole animal seems to evaporate, leaving in its place nothing 
but a little gathering of dry fibres, which hardly weigh as many grains 
as the original mass weighed pounds. The enclosed water has been 
examined by competent analysts, and has been found to differ in no 
perceptible degree from the water of the sea whence the animal was 
taken. 

Though the cells appear at firet sight to be disposed almost at random, 
acloser investigation will show that a regular arrangement prevails 
among them, and that they can all be referred to a legitimate organiza- 
tian. So invariably is this the case, that the shape and order of these 
cells afford valuable characteristics in the clas@fication of these strange 


Just below the upper and convex surface may be seen four elliptical 
marks, arranged so as to form a kind of Maltese cross, and differently 
colored in the various specimens, carmine, pink or white. These show 
the attachments of the curious organization by which food is taken into 
the system, and may be better examined by taking up the creature and 
looking at its under surfice. 

Now, take one of the Medusz, choosing a specimen that lies near low- 
water mark, and place it in a tolerably large rock pool, where the water 
is clear, and where it can be watched for some time without the inter- 
ruption of the advancing tide. 

The apparently inanimate mass straightway becomes instinct with 
life, its dise contracts in places, and successive undulations roll round its 
margin, like the wind waves on a cornfield. By degrees the move- 
ments become more and more rhythmical ; the creature begins to pulsate 
throughout its whole substance, and before very long it rights itself 
like a submerged lifeboat, and passes slowly and gracefully through the 
water, throwing off « thousand iridiscent tints from its surface, and 
trailing after it the appendages whieh form the Maltese cross above- 
mentioned, together with a vast array of delicate fibres, that take their 
origin fgom the edge of the disc, or umbrella, as that wonderful organ 
is popularly ca‘'ed. 

Words cannot express the exceeding beauty and grace of the Medusa 
as it slowly pulsates its way through the water, rotating, revolving, 
rising and sinking with slow and easy undulations, and its surface 
radiant with rich and changeful hues, like fragments of submarine rain- 
pows. It is often possible, when the water is particularly clear, to stand 
at the extremity of a pier or jetty, and watch the Meduse as they float 
past in long processions, carried along by the prevailing currents, but 
withal maintaining their position by the exertion of their will. 

The readcr is doubtlessly aware that the title of Medusa is given to 
these creatures on account of the trailing fibres that surround the disc, 
just as the snaky locks of the mythological heroine surrounded her 
dreadful visage. Many species deserve ‘ name by reason of the ex. 
ceeding venom of their tresses, which whit as terrible to a 
human being as if they were the veritable vipers of the ancient 
allegory. 

Fortunately for ourselves, the generality of those Meduse which visit 
our shores are almost, ifnot wholly, harmless ; but there are some species 
which are to be avoided as carefully as if each animal were a mass of 
angry Wasps, and cannot safely be approached within a considerable 
distance. The most common of these venomous beings is the stinger, 
or stanger, and it is to put sea-bathers on their guard that this article is 
written, with a sincere hope that none of its readers may meet with the 
jll-fate of its author. 

{f the bather, or shore wanderer, should happen to see, either tossing 
on the waves, or thrown upon the beach, a loose, roundish mass of 
tawny membranes and fibres, something like a very large handful of 
Mion’s mane and silver paper, let him beware of the object, and, sacrificing 
curiosity to discretion, give it as wide a berth as possible. For this is 
the fearful stinger (scientifically called Cyanea capillata), the most 

eutiful and most redoubtable of our venomous Meduse. 

My first introduction to this venomous creature was a very disastrous 
one, though I could but reflect afterwards that it might have been even 
more #0. It took place as follows: 

One morning towards the end of June, while swimming off Long 
Branch, I saw ata distauce something that looked like a patch of sand 
occasionally visible, and occasionally covered, as it were, by the waves, 
which were then running high in consequence of a lengthened gale 
which had not long gone down. Knowing the coast pretty well, and 

no sand ought to be in such a locality, I swam towards the 
strange object, and had got within some eight or ten yards of it before 
finding that it wae composed of animal substance, I naturally thought 
that it must bé the refuse of some animal that had been thrown over- 
board, and swam away from it, not being anxious to come in contact 
with so unpleasant a substance. 

While still approaching it, I had noticed a slight tingling in the toes 
of the left foot, but as I invariably suffer from cramp in those regions 
while swimming, I took the “ pins-and-needles” sensation for a symptom 
of the accustomed cramp, and thought nothing of it. As I swam on, 
however, the tingling extended further and further, and began to feel 
very much like the sting of an old nettle. Suddenly the truth flashed 
across me, aud I made for shore as fast as I could. 

On turning round for that purpose, I raised my right arm out of the 
water, and found that dozens of slender and transparent threads were 
hanging irom it, and evidently still attached to the Medusxz, now some 
40 or 50 feet away. The filaments were slight and delicate as those of a 
spider’s web, but there the similitnde ceased, for esch was armed with a 
myriad poisoned darts, that worked their way into the tissues, amd 
affected the nervous system like the stings of wasps. 

Before I reached the shore the pain had become fearfully severe, and 
on quitting the cool waves it was absolute torture, Wherever one of 
tbe multitudinous threads had come in contact with the skin was a light 
gearlet line, which, on closer examination, was resolvable into minute 
dots or pustules, and the sensation was much as if each dot were charged 
with 2 red-hot needle, gradually making its way through the nerves. 
The touch of the clothes was agony, and as I had to walk 
more than two miles before reaching my lodgings, the sufferings endured 
may be better imagined than described. 

Severe, however, as was this pain, ft was the least part of the torture 
‘taftioted by these weapons. Both the respira- 


appasently 
tion and the aetion of the heart beeame affected, while at short intervals 
«harp pangs shot through the chest, as if a bullet had passed through 
jaeart and lungs, causing me to stagger as if struck by a leaden missile, 





Then the pulsation of the heart would cease for a time that seemed an 
agé, and then it would give six or seven leaps, us if it would force its 
way through the chest. Then the lungs would refuse to act, and I stood 
gasping in vain for breath, as if the arm of a garotter were roun? 
my neck, Then the sharp pang would shoot through the chest, and so 
da capo, 

After a journey lasting, so far as my feelings went, about two years, I 
got to my lodgings, and instinctively sought the salad oil flask. As 
always happens under such circumstances, it was empty, and I had to 
wait while another could be purchased. A copious friction with the oil 
had a sensible effect in alleviating the suffering, though when I happened 
to catgjfa glance of my own face in the mirror I hardly knew it—all 
white, wrinkled and shrivelled, with cold perspiration standing in large 
drops over the surface. 

How much brandy was administered to me I almost fear to mention, 
excepting to say that within half an hour I drank as much alcohol as 
would have intoxicated me over and over. again, and yet was no more 
affected by it than if it had been so much fair water. Several days 
elapsed before I could walk with any degree oi comfort, and for more 
than three mouths afterwards the shooting pang would occasionally 
dart through the chest. 

Yet, as before-mentioned, the result might have been more disastrous 
than was the case. Severe as were the effects of the poisoned filaments, 
their range was extremely limited, extending just above the knee of 
one leg, the greater part of the right arm, and a few lines on the face, 
where the water had been splashed by the curling wayes. Ifthe injuis 
had extended to the chest, or over the epigastrium, where so large a mass 
of nervous matter is collected, I doubt whether I should have been able 
to reach the shore, or being there, whether I should have been able to 
ascend the cutting through the cliffs before the flowing tide had Jashed 
its waves against the white rocks. 

It may be easily imagined that so severe a lesson was not lost upon 
me, and that ever afterwards I looked out very carefully for the tawny 
mass of fibre and membrane that once had worked me such woe. 

On one occasion, after just such a gale as had brought the unwelcome 
visitant to our shores, I was in a rowing-boat with several companions, 
and came across two more specimens of Cyanea capillata, quietly floating 
along, as if they were the most harmless beings that the ocean ever 
produced, My dearly-bought experience was then serviceable to at 
least one of my eOmpanions, who was goidg to pick up the Medusz as 
it drifted past us, and was only deterred by a threat of having his wrist 
damaged by a blow of the stroke-oar. 

Despite, however, of all precautions, I again fell a victim to the 
Cyanea in the very next season. After taking my usual half-mile swim 
I turned towards shore, and in due course of time arrived within a 
reasonable distance of soundings. As all swimmers are in the habit of 
doing on such occasions, I dropped my feet to feel for sand or rock, and 
at the same moment touched something soft, and experienced the well- 
known tingling sensation in the toes, Off I set to shore, and this time 
escaped with a tolerably sharp nettling about one foot and ankle that 
rendered boots a torture, but had little further effect. Even this slight 
attack, however, brought back the spasmodic affection of the heart; and 
although nearly 14 months have elapsed since the last time that Medusa 
shook her venomed locks at me, the shooting pang now and then 
reminds me of my entangiement with her direful tresses. 

For the comfort of intending sea-bathers, it may be remarked that 
elthough the effects of the Cyanea’s trailing filaments were so terrible 
in the present instance, they might be greatly mitigated in those individ. 
uals who are blessed with a stouter epidermis and less sensitive nervous 
organization than have fallen to the lot of the afflicted narrator, 

How different, for example, are the effects of a wasp or bee sting on 
different individuals, being borne with comparative impunity by one, 
while another is laid up for days by a precisely similar injury. And it 
may perchance happen that whereas the contact of the Cyanea’s trailing 
filaments may affect one person with almost unendurable pangs, another 
may be entangled within their folds with comparative impunity. 

As, however the comparative degree is in this case to be avoided with 
the utmost care, I repeat the advice given in the earlier portion of this 
narrative, and earnestly counsel the reader to look out carefully for the 
stinger, and, above all things, never to swim across its track! no matte 
how distant the animal may be, for the creature can cast forth its enven™ 
venomed filaments to an almost interminable length, and even when 
separated from the parent body, each filament, or each fragment thereof, 
will sting just as fiercely as if still attached to the creature whence it 
issued. It will be seen, therefore, that the safest plan will always be to 
keep well in front of any tawny mass that may be seen floating on the 
waves, and to allow at least 100 yards before venturing to cross its 
course. Perhaps this advice may be thought overstrained by the 
inexperienced, 


Those jest at scars who never felt a wound; 


but he who has purchased a painful knowledge at the cost of many 
wounds, will deem his courage in no wise diminished if he does his best 
to keep out of the way of a foe who eares nothing for assaults, who may 
be cut into a thousand pieces without losing one jot of his offensive 
powers, and who never can be met on equal terms. 


ET 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
Tue French Government has declined to allow a play 
founded on ‘Les Miserables” to appear on the Parisian stage. The 


motive seems to be the ponents which might accrue to the man who 
defined the Emperor as Napoleon le petit. 


Tne prizes to be granted to exhibitors in the London Ex- 
hibition will be distributed by the Prince of Wales in person, at a State 
ceremonial to be held early in 1863, 


Tue Elector of Hesse Cassel not long since in his own 
princely theatre quarreled with his wife, the Electress, gave her a tre- 
mendous scolding, and dragged hor out after him by the skirts. The 
audience were very quiet and decidedly amused by this connubial 
comedy in high life. 


A pwakF elephant, 20 years old and only 30 inches high— 
a yates Tom Thumb of the elephant tribe—has just been added to 
Edmond’s menagerie in England. It was imported from Malacca. 


Tue literary convention recently concluded between 
France and Italy is Sy me Authors receive reciprocal adyan- 
tages, and the copyright in musical works extends to the compositions 
oe as arrangements, based upon airs extracted from the same 
works. 


A LIVELY BEDRIDDEN PavuPeR.—The following story of a 
bedridden any od is told in one of the English papers : “* A young woman 
who had been bedridden seven years, and during that time ha received 
five shillings a week from the parish of Guyzance, besides a great deal 
of private charity, was last week brought to the Union Workhonee, 
Alnwick. She demanded a nurse, butter and jelly at breakfast, and a pair 
of crutches; but on learning that Mr. Young, the master, lad sent for 
the doctor, she suddenly rose, dressed, leaped over a stone wall four 
feet in height, and ran a quarter of a mile before she was recaptured.” 


Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal says: ‘‘ The project of a 
railway ferryboat to and from Dover and Calais will, we are told, be 
shortly before the public. The ferryboat is to be 3,000 ( ?) feet in length, 
100 feet beam, and draw but five feet of water. In the centre of the 
deck will be a covered iron tunnel, into which the carriages w ill steam 
with goods and passengers, and be conveyed across the channel with 
considerable rapidity. Speed to. be 40 miles per hour. She will have 
rudders at both enis, and will never require toturn, Her build is to be 
that of a series of unsinkable tubes.” 


A RoMAN journal states that something like an incipient 
voleano has made its appearance near the Civita Vecchia Railway, about 
two leagues from Rome. A committee of engineers and geologists has 
been sent to examine the eruptions ef smoke and sulphureous exhala- 
tions which have been observed. In their report they state that the 
seat of the fire is on the right hand of the railway, at a place called 
Monte delle Piche. For the s oi 200 square metres the ground is so 
hot that no one can stand on it icng. 


Prussia intends to Vecome a strong naval power. It is 
officially announced that wfthin seven years she will have u fleet of 
70 men-of-war, carryii~ 568 guns. The Baltic is to be the principal 
maritime station, tho covernment having selected the port of Jasmund, 
in the Isiand of Rugen. The cost of the fleet and the dockyards is 
estimated at $50,000,000. 


EXPERIMENTS have been made on the Scheldt, near Antwerp, 
with a river boat provided with a progaing poves which has recently 
been discovered. The boat has neither paddle-wheels nor screw. In 
the middle of it is a cone-shaped kettle, into which the water is pumped, 
and from which it is driven out with ate force into the river through 
two curved boxes on the side of the boat, a 4 which means the vessel is 
propelled forward with great rapidity. By simple machinery the 





arrangements of the boxes can be so altered that the boat can be im- 
mediately turned and steered in any direction. 


An Institution of Arts and Trades for Women has been 
established in Paris, to enable destitute widows and orphans to learn 
some branch of art or artistic industry, and so place them in a position 
to obtain an independent existence. 


— ~~ 


SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


Wuicu of the feathered tribes lifts the heaviest weight? 
The crane, 


Wnuar fruit trees resemble knights of olden time? Those 
that cast down gages. 


‘* REMEMBER, madam, that you are the weaker vessel,” 
said an irate husband. ‘ 

“ Exactly,” said the lady, ‘‘ but do not forget that the weaker vessel 
may have the strongest spirit in it.” 


QuakER Toast.—“ This is me and mine to thee and thine. 
I wish when thou and thine come to see me and mine, that me and 
mine will treat thee and thine as kindly as thee and thine have treated 
me and mine.” This is anew version of the old compliment, which runs 
somewhat after this wise : ‘I wish thee and thy folks ioved me and iny 
folks as wellas me and my folks love thee and thy folks. For sure, 
there never was folks since folks was folks, that ever loved folks half so 
well as me and my folks loye thee and thy folks.” 


To YouNG Mren.—Two young men commenced the sail- 
making business at Philadelphia. They bought a lot of duck from 
Stephen Girard on credit, and a friend had engaged to indorse for them, 
Each caught up’a roll and was carrying it off, when Girard remarked: 

** Had you not better get a dray ?” 

** No; 1t is not far, and we can carry it ourselves.” 

“ Tell your friend he needn’t indorse your note. I'll take it without.” 


In a church not quite a hundred miles from Lynn, a per- 
son entered a pew, and, believing he had a good seat, unfortunately sat 
down upon the dress of a lady who happened to be rather highly crino- 
lised. In an instant he rose to his fect and begged the iady’s pardon in 
these words: 

“Yer pardon, mem, but I’m fear’d I’ve broken your lower rib- 
bones !”’ 
“* Nothing wrong,” said the lady, blushing. 


A younG medical student’s letter was read at a trial the 
other day, and created some amusement, It wasa declaration of love in 
the following fashion: “ Maid, I suffer. I am constipé in my love, and 
require the syrup of your eyes to give relief to the indigestion of my 
affections to you.” 

A CocknrEy being bantered to spell the word ‘ saloon,” 
replied: 

** Vy, hi can do hit has heasy has neny Wine. There’s ha hes, hand 
ha ha, hand ha hel, hand two hoes, hand ha hen!” 


MALHERBE having dined with the Bishop of Rouen, who 
was a dull preacher, was asked by him to adjourn from the table to the 
church, where he was then going to preach. ‘‘ Pardon me,” said Mal- 
herbe, ‘‘ but I can sleep very well where I am.” 


TEACHER—‘‘ What part of speech is the word egg?” 
** Boy—* Noun, sir.” 

** What is its gender?” 

** Can’t say, sir, till it’s hatched.” 

“ Well, then, my lad, you can’t tell me the case ?” 

* Oh, yes, sir, the shell.” 


Ir you shoot a duck you may, by jumping into a river 
after it, get two ducks. 


A aby having accidentally broken her smelling-bottle, 
her husband, who was very petulant, said to her, 

“T declare, my dear, everything that belongs to you is more or less 
broken.” 

‘* True,” replied the lady, ‘‘ for even you are a little cracked |!” 


PROFESSOR DAuzEL, of Edinburgh, was the son of a Lin- 
lithgow farmer. For a long time he spelt his name according to the 
common way, Dalziel; and when he began to omit one of the vowels 
some objections were raised, “ Why not?” said a college wit, “if an I 
offend thee pluck it out!” %, 


A NEGRESS, speaking of her children, said of one who was 
lighter than the rest, ‘1 can’t bear dat ’ar brat, kase he show dirt so 
easy. 

A UITTLE girl was standing by a window, busily examin- 
ing a hair which she had just pulled from her head. 

“ Whatare you doing, my daughter ?” asked her mother. 

“Pm looking for the number, mamma,” said the child; “ the Bible 
says that the hairs of our head are all numbered, and I want to see what 
the number is on this one.” 


Wuen is an ox not an ox? When it is turned into a 
meadow. 


HAVE you ever heard the angelic music of mosquitoes, 
Jersey mosquitoes? Once there was a little girl, iu Perth Amboy, and 
as she was saying her prayers before going to bed, her mother said to 





er: 
‘ “ Now go to sleep, my darling, and the angels will come and sing 
0 you. 
yhen the little girl got up the next morning, she ran to her mother, 
and exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh, mamma! I heard the angels singing all last night; and see,” 
pointing to a red swelling on her nose, “‘ one of them bit me, too.” 


‘“WomMEN,” remarked the Contemplative Man, ‘are deep 
as the blue waters of yon bay.” 
** Ay, sir,” replied the Disappointed Man, “ and as full of Craft,” 


oO 


Stuart’s RarD INTO PENNSYLVANIA.—After the rebel 
cavalry left Chambersburg on their way towards Gettysburg, when 
«bout 12 miles distant from the former place, they met a large funeral 
procession, which they ordered to come to a halt. Dismounting from 
their own horses, they selected 43 of the best horses in the procession, 
and amongst them the horse attached to the hearse. No violence was 
used; but, to the contrary, the greatest politeness was displayed toward 
the surprised mourners. At length one of the funeral escort demanded 
to know by whose orders their horses were thus taken. The reply was, 
” A order of Gen. ea oe | are wanted for the army.” As soon 
as the funeral horses were properly secured by their captors, the pur- 
sued their way to the Potomac, leaving the afflicted friends to tind their 
way with the corpse to the place of burial as they best might. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE AT THE Soutu.—The scenes at the 


taking of the oath in New Orleans by the ladies are reported to have.been 
ludicrous enough. One young miss, as she passed out of the hall, ob 


served to her friend, “‘ Well, really it ain’t much after all, is it Clotilde ’” 
One tall lady in black—a widow, of rather the tragic queen style— 
descended the marble steps, staring most earnestly on the conteiits of 
the certificate. She seemed as if she would annihilate it with her 


gaze. She must pergess property in New Orleans. Her struc 
gle to save her wealth from confiscation, and her hate for the Govern 
ernment that had, as she supposed, robed her in weeds, made, most 


likely, the letters on that certificate burn her eyes as fire. As a contrast 
to this, another widow came and tripped away with the flippant remurk 
to her companions, “ Upon my word, this atfair has caused me more 


emotion than when I stood up to be married.” 


A BravE Boy.—Rey. Mr. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, in 
alate address, urging the earnest pushing forward of the war, stated 
that he had a boy in the army whc just betore the battle of Shiloh. said 
to his comrade, “ Now, dear Hal, 1 love you, and you love me.’ I'v: 
never been in battle and I shall be afraid. If you see me shrink, talk t 


me—remind me of my mother’s feclings, should her son prove a coward 
—and if I don’t recvver then, and still shrink back or show the whit 

feather, shoot me 4! your side.” The speaker stated that he had alway: 
been a peace man; before Sumter he could have found 500 texts in tix 


Bible in favor of peace, but after Sumter he looked for a text for the ext 
Sunday’s use, and could only find this one: “ Jesus said, Let him that 
hath no sword sell his garment to buy one.” 


INTERESTING INCIDENT OF THE BATTLEFIELD.—During 
the week of battles in front of Washington, Gen. Bayard went forwaru, 
under a flag of truce, to meet and confer with his old comrade in arms 
the now famous J. E. B. Stuart, of the rebel cavalry. Less than two 
years ago Jeb was ist Lieutenant and Bayard 2d Lieutenant in the same 
company; but Jeb is now a Major-General and Bayard a Brigadier. 
During the interview a wounded Union soldier lying near was groaning 
and asked for water. ge ° 

“ Here, Jeb,” said Bayard—old-time recollections making him familiar 
as he tossed his bridle to the rebel officer—“ hold my horse a minute, 
will you, till I fetch that poor fellow some water,” 

Jeb held the bridle. yard went to a stream and brought the 
wounded man some water. As Bayard mounted his horse, Jeb remarked 
that he had not for some time “played orderly to a Union General.” 
The business upon which they met was soon arranged, and the old 
friends parted—a fight, which had ceased when they were engaged talk- 
ing, recommenciug with great fury on both sides the momeut each 
back to own ranks, 
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J. E. WINSLOW & CO.) FURNITURE ! 


100,000 


Watches, Chains, Sets of Jewellery, Gold 
Pens, Bracelets, Lockets, Rings, 
Gents’ Pins, Sleeve Battons, 
Studs, &e., &e., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard 
to value, and not to be paid for until you know what 
you are to get. Send for Circular containing full 
list and particulars, Send 25 cents for a Certiyicate, 

Address J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





ONYX and PEARL EARRINGS and PINS, 
NEW STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St, 
Formerly No, 11 Wall St. 
SILVER FRUIT KNIVES, 
For sale by 


GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 





FINE GOLD BAND BRACELETS, 
RICH STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 








MOURNING WATCHCHAINS, 
NEW STYLES, 
For sale by GEO. C. ALLEN, 
No. 415 Broadway, one door below Canal St. 
$71 Formerly No. 11 Wall St. 


WHOLESALE 


DEGRAAF 


sists, in part, of 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL. 


& TAYLOR, 


(Formerty H. P. DEGRasy,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in heicht, and extends 242 feet through to No, 65 Chrystie Street—making 
one of the largest Furniture Houscs in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash, Their stock con 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES, a 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER'S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


The best as well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail price, $2 each. 
a@ Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition, All work guarenteed as represented, 





Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


N Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

stain or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 

post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 





Soldiers, 25 Sheets Paper, 25 Evyelopes, Pen, 
Pencil and Holder, sent anywhere, postpaid, on 
receipt of 18 cents. Address, F 

371 GEO. SNOW, Greenfield, Mass, 


Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘‘ The Iliustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 
pages. Mailed everywhere in sealed envelopes, on 
receipt of 25 tents (stamps). Address 58 White St. 


371-4 








“wWroustaches and Whiskers in 42 days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECKETs, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS, 7,500 sold. 8th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8 for $1. Mailed free. 

: oo Cc, E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
370- 





Friends of Sick and Wounded Soldiers 
—I have always on hand a good assortment of the 
WINES and BRANDIES of PAUL DE CONINCK, 
MONOD and GUIRAUD, of BORDEAUX, France. 
All goods warranted strictly pure. They are recom- 
mended aud largely used for medical purposes, J. 
MARC MARTIN, Importer, 203 Pearl-st, N.Y. 370 


KE ALBION A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Established in 1823, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, ORITICISM, AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Paice $3 pen ANNUM; 6 CENTS PER COPY, 
Gend for Specimen Copies, with price, to the 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., N.Y, 
P. 8.—Single Copies of the celebrated Albion Stcel 
Envravings, $3; half-dozen er more, $2 per Copy 
Sent, postpaid, to any address in the Unite — 








* 


Gold! Gold! 


Fal! instructions in Ventriloquism, and how to win 
the undying love of the opposite sex, sent by mail to 
any person for Five Cents. Address 

J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





Employment.—THE FRANKLIN SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY want local and travelling 
Agents at a very liberal salary or commission. For 
Circulars, terms and Specimen Machine, address, 
368-80 HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 





Army and Country Agents!—For liberal 
terms of WATCHES and JEWELLERY, address _ 
363-75 HUBBARD BROS., 65 Nassau st., N. Y. 








JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
JULY 11TH, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


Was the only “preparation for food from Indian 
Corn” that received a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the competition of all 
prominent manufacturers of “Corn Starch” and 
“Prepared Corn Maizena Flour” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. The food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
;vinee the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, &c., without isinglass, with 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 

reatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excel- 
Feat for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
and meat, soups, &c. For Ice Cream nothing can 
compare with it. A little boiled in milk will produce 
rich Cream for coffee, chvcolate, tea, &c, _ 

Put up in 1 pound packages, with directions. 

A most delicious article of food for children and 
invalids of a]l ages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

Manufactured at GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
369-80 WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FULTON ST. 





* 


BIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. BENICZKY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No. 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 000 





Beauty-—HUntT’s BLOooM OF ROSES, a charming, 
delicate and natural color for the checks or lips; will 
not wash off or injure the skin. It remains perma- 
nent for years and cannot be detected. Muiled free 
for $1. HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South Seventh 
St., Philadelphia. 000 


Get the Best! 
COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS 
The cheapest anf: dest thing out. 
Send for Circulars, incloving stamp. : 
@ J. @. COOLEY & CO. No, 1 Spruce 8t., N. Y. 





SONNTAG & BEGGS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FINE VIOLINS AND STRINGS, 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
GUITARS, FLUTES, 
368-80 14 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
ATRIMONY MADE EASY; a curious book 
third agg ay ee plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how ali may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
prepossessing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any person you wish—a curious, scien- 
tific experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts, 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia, 








The Harly Physical ‘Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

, A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 
£3—~ Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book, Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N.Y. $37-50 





The Confessions and Experience ox 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
and a caution to young men who suffer from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
at the same time the means of Self-Cure. By one who 
has cured himself, after being put to great expense 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing a postpaid addressed envelope, Single Copies 
may be had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 82 
RMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 

323 Canal Street, New York. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit 
guaranteed, $21 and $24 per dozen. 

Family Supply Store for . 
, Bosoums, Collars and Wristbands, 
For Shirt-making. 
JAS, PARRISH, 





367-74 


$75 a Mfonth!—I want to hire an Agent in 

every county at $75 a month and expenses, to sell a 

new cheap Sewing Machine Address, with stamp, 
58-72 8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





ALE AND PORTER FOR FAMILIES. 


ROBERT ADAIR, 
440 CANAL STR«#ET, near Varick, N. Y., 
Is prepared to supply Families with 
PHJLADELPHIA PORTER, 
PHILADELPHIA ALF, 
PHILADELPHIA XXX Stout, 

PHILADELPHIA XX ALF- 
Scotch and English Ales. Champagne Cider, &c. 
London and Dublin Porter. Mineral Waters, &c., in 
bottles, on the most reasonable terms, and delivered 
without extra charge to any part of the City. tf 





Employment at Your Own Home— 
Either sex—suitable for a livelihood or leisure hours 
in every city and town. Large profits realized. Ad- 
dress, with red stamp, for particulars, 

DOCTOR WARNER, 
54 East Twelfth St., New York. 





Commercial Travellers Wanted.—Large 
commission ; honorable business, Circular sent. A, 
W. HARRISON, Philadelphia, 361-73 


WEDDING: CARDS 


These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St. N. ¥. 

(Pr Established 1540, §@%"For Specimen by Mail, send two stampa, 
000 








To Nervous Sufferers of both Sexes.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after many years of great nervous euf- 
fering, is willing to assist others by sending (free), on 
the receipt of a postpaid directed envelope, a ory, of 
the prescription used. Direct, the Rev. JOH M. 
DAGNALL, 186 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. (870-82 


Still Victorious. 

| Bogle’s Electric Hair Dyc........ ... Newly improved. 

| Logie’s Hyperion Fluid......... Forces Hair to grow. 

Logle’s Balm of Cytherea. . Improves the Complexion. 

Surpass all others, cheapest, best and most reliable! 
W. BOGLE, 


202 Washington St., Boston. 











FRANK LESLIE’S 


BUDGET OF FUN, 


FOR DECEMBER, 


Wi'l be one of the finest numbers ever issued. 

Its large cartoons are admirably apropos, 

The humors of Taxation are ludicrously exemplified 
in a comparison betweev John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan, in which our patriotic Artist makes the 
Old Pirate get the worst of it. 

Columbia and Uncle Sam are also portrayed, besides 
numerous illustrations showing up Election Fun in 
every aspect. 

These criticisms are by Newman, Bellew, Howard, 
Leech, Tenniel and other eminent Artists. 

The literature is also first-rate, consisting of a story 
expressly written for husbands who have the good 
fortune to be henpecked, and who can therefore enjoy 
the fun of this prize story, called 


TAMING YOUR TARTAR; 
OR, 
How to Prevent a Woman Wearing the 
What d'ye Call ‘ems! 

There is also a verbatim report of the recent row in 
the City Hali, “ all about a dinuer”’—with 16 pages 
of humorous anecdotes, comical remarks, laug rable 
incidents, ludicrous sayings, funny things and absurd 
stories. In a word, No. 57 of FRANK LESLIL’S 
BUDGE'T OF FUN is a galaxy of Wit and Humor. 

PRICE SIX CENTS. 
FRANE LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York. 
SINCLAIR Tousery, General Agent, 121 Nassau St. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS ! 








Frank Leslie’s Pictorial History of the 
War of 1861; Descriptive, Statis- 
tical and Documentary. 


Edited by the Hon. E. G. SQuIER, late U. S. Minister 
to Central America. Price 25 cents per number. 


The first volume of this magnificent work is now 
ready. Price $6 50. Itis a complete record of 
the Great Rebellion of 1861 and 1862, from the 
attack on Fort Sumter to the present time. It 
is embellished with nearly 800 Splendid Illus- 
trations. The Illustrations comprise every 
incident of interest, while the battle-scenes are 
masterpieces of effect and accuracy, not sur- 
passed by Horace Vernet. During the entire 
tiie of the Rebellion, Frank Leslie has had not 
less than 20 Special Artists in the Field, besides 
innumerable Volunteer Correspondents, who 
have furnished him with Sketches of every 
event of interest. 


This great work also contains Portraits and Biogra- 
hies of the eminent men of the time—Soldiers, 
atriots, Rebels and Statesmen. 


Vol, 1 contains 416 imperial folio pages, elegantly 
printed on fine thick paper, manufactured cx- 
pressly for this work, which is universally 
acknowledged by the press as the greatest His- 
torical Work of the kind ever issued. 


It embraces all the Official Documents of importance, 
emanating North and South, with complete de- 
scription of the battles, forces engaged, etc. 


This work can either be ‘had, first volume complete, 
in numbers, price $6 50 cents, or in separate 
numbers, price 25 cents. Each number is bound 
in a tasteful cover, tinted, and embellished with 
beautiful designs, so as to be an ornament to the 
drawing-room table, 


Heroic Incidents, Personal Adventures 
and Anecdotes of the Civil War in 
America. 


A collection of the most interesting and daring deeds 
rformed by our gallant soldiers. It is embei- 
ished with 40 striking Illustrations, beauti- 
fully drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound 
in an Illustrated Cever, printed in colors. 
This is the Book for Summer travelling, the 
Tncidents being complete in themselves, and 
related in simple language. I[t is an admirable 
volume to send to the camp, calculated at once 
$s — and rouse tc patriotic action, Price 
cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung, or 
German Illustrated Newspaper: 
Published Weekly. Price 6 cents, or $3 a ycar. 
This admirable paper, published in the German lan- 

, is of the same size, and contains the same 
number of es a8 FRANK LESLIx’s English 
Illustrated. Itis filled with admirable Illustra- 
tions of the great events of the day, at home and 
abroad, Illustrated Novels, Stories, News, and 
other original and brilliant matter. It has a 
large circulation in Germany, and is universal! 
acknowledged to be THE MOST POPULAR 

NDB IFUL ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
It should be found in every German family, for 
it is entirely unex le in the character 
of ite literature, and its Illustrations are of the 
highest order of art, 





359-74 


A Superb Cachinnatory Triumph! 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly and Gazette of 
Fashion. 

Price 25 cents, or $3.2 year, 

Encouraged by the favorable reception this Monthly 
has met with, the Proprietor will spare no ex- 
ertion to deserve and secure a still farther cc- 
gree of public patronage and approbation. The 
great resources at his command enable him to 
present FRANK LeSLik’s MONTHLY to the 
reader with a variety and excellence of Literary 
Matter, numerous and superb. Iustrations aud 
exquisitely designed Fashion Plates, so that, 
froin the great variety and elegance of its sub- 
jects, it far surpasses every Periodieal of its 
class in the world. Special efforts will be made 
in the department devoted to the Ladies. The 
GAzerte OF FAsitIon, although incorporated 
with PRANK Lusiik’s MoNTHLy, will be as 
ample iu all its departments as usual. The 
purbd colored Fashion Plate to be given in ca 
number will be produced with greater cost an 
eare. The various cuts, Illustrations of the 
newest Designs and Fashions in Mijlinery, 
Embroidery and Needlework, will be earefully 
executed. FRANK LESLIE’S MONTNLY cone 
tains 100 iniperial octavo paves, printed on the 
finest paper, with numbericss original Draw- 
in=s, designed and engrayed by our best Artists, 
and presents more variciy, of a better quality, 
in amore clegant style, aud at a cheaper rate, 
than any other publication, 

Frank Lestit’s MONTHLY is now Electrotyped, 
aud the back numbers can be supplied, com- 
mencing with the number for June, 1862, which 
number contains the exquisite Portrait, en- 
graved on Steel, of MRS. PRESIDENT LI1N- 
COLN, the First of the series of Represent- 
ative Women of America, 


o_o 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAIER: 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.........$2 50 
Two copies one year...... Se sencceceee ences £00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 1 50 
One copy for 17 Weeks .......sccecescsccese 100 


ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG: 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers.........23 00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers...... 1 50 
One copy for 17 weeks........... sosccesees 100 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE: 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers .........$3 00 


BUDGET oF FuN: 


One copy for one year, or 12 numbers......$0 75 
PICTORIAL Hisvory oF THE WAR: 

One copy one year, or 24 numbers ......... $6 00 

One copy six months, or 12 numbers...... 3 00 


One copy three months, or 6 numbers..... 1 50 


(These rates on I’rank Leslic’s Pictorial History of the 
War include the U. 8, Postage, which must 
be prepaid.) 





f icon CHEAP CASH JEWELLERY HOUSE 
4 OF NEW YORK, 
ITEADQUARTERS FOR 
Masons and All Dealers in Jewellery, 
Cc. P. GIRTON, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, 
No, 208 Broadway. 
Wholesale Agents wanted in every Regiment and 
Town in the United States, Canada and British Pro- 
vinces, The assortment comprises all kinds of 
SETS, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCK 
ETS, BRACELETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, 
STUDS and BUTTONS, MASONIC, 
I. 0. O, F., AND ALL KINDS 
OF EMBLEM PINS, 
And everything in the Jewellery Jine, 
Any one wishing to see samples, I will send either 
of the following articles, together with my Wholesale 
Circular, on the receipt of one dollar: 
A Gold Masonie Pin or Ring, or a 
Nice Gold-plated Masonic Fob-Key, or a 
GBeautifal Set of Jewellery, or a 
Fine Engraved Suap Locket, or 
Oval Engraved Bracelk t ora il “pase 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, ora 
Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Buttons, 
(Lady’s or Gentleman’s), or a 
Set of Studs and Buttons, ora 
Gentleman’s Scal Stone Ring, or a 
Lady’s Double Heart Ring, ora 
Lady’s Enameled Revolving Pin, ora 
Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a 
California Diamond Cluster Pin, with 
Chain attached, or an 
Anchor Pin, with Chain attached, ora 
Fiae Gold Pen and Pencil, 
All the above goods are sold at retail at from $2 to 
*5each. Persons wishing to order anything which 
may not be specified on the Circular, can re.y upon 
having their orders faithfully attended to, 369-71 





| SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND MORE!!! 

Our Great Portfolio Prize Package still has the preference 
over all others, We have added an immense List of over Three 
Hundred New Articles, from which FIFTEEN TO TWENTY. 
FIVE DOLLARS A DAY CAN BE REALIZED. 

We want all who HAVE, aud all who have NOT, received our 
old Cireular, to send immediately (enclosing stamp) for the 
NEW CIRCULAR—it far surparses any thing ever offered to 
AGENTS, SUTLERS, SOLDIERS, PEDLARS, and those out 
of employment. AGENTS ALWAYS WANTED. 

WRIR & COU., 54 SOUTH THIRD, PHILADELPHIA, 











31.24 Procures Atwater’s Sf, 


PATENT CoryInG PRESS AND Book BY MAIL, Iv 
CoPIES WRITING INSTANTLY AXP PERFECTLY. A 
CAPITAL ARTICLE. ‘THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD, 
AGENTS WANTED TO SELL BY SAMPLE IN CITIES, 
&c. CIRCULAR FREF. 

J. H,. ATWATER, Providence, R. I, 


A. 


308-75 





MURRAY, BDDY & CO.’S 


LOTTERIES | 


AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES OP 


Kentucky 
AND 
Missouri, 
Craw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 
sworn Commissioners, . 4 


aa The Managers’ Offices are located at Covin tom 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


PRIZES VARY FROM 


$250 TO $100,000! 
Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 
az Circa‘arc, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expens 
| by addressing 
MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentugy; 
oR, 





MURRAY, EDDY & CO,, St, Louis, Missouri, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
To 10 New Styles of PRIZE and STATIONERY 
PA GES. The Cheapest, and Best in the 
World, containing 50 Sheets of Writing Paper and 100 
useful articles, Price $5 100, and upwards. Send 
for Circulars. ©. M. DUNN & CO., 118 Nassau st., 
New York. ° 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Sewing 
Machines. 
Seeee@A iy. Acknowledged to be superior 
Lp to all others, 
a 495 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


Agencies throughout the 
United States, 0000 






4 


gh: 


a 





BALIOU’S 


PATENTED 


yr. xX. &. 


French Yoke 
SHIRTS 


WARRANTED 
TO FIT, 


aa SEND FOR A 
CIRCULAR, 


"Ballou Bros., 


409 Broadway, 
New York. 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United State 





Pocket Books, with Elastic Band, for 
the New Postage Currency, made and sold at Whole- 
gale and Retail, by SNOW & CAPGOOD, Pathfinder 
Office, 22 Court street, Boston. Agents wanted. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 15 cents. 371-20 


ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure. Fit guaranteed. $21 and $24 





per dozen. 
aa Family “4 Store of Bosomsa, Collars and 
Wristbands, for Shirt-making, 366-910 


A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


AGNIFYING 500 times, mailed on receipt 
of price. Five of different powers, $1. Ad 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, ° 








U. & A. NIGHT COMPASSES. 
Can be seen distinctly the darkest night without a 
light. Used by Gen. McClellan and our most dis- 

shed officers. Price $1, $2, $3, $5 and $10. Sent 

free on receipt of price, wholesale and b 
H. W. HUNTER, 

0-20 169 William 


tician 
t., Ne ¥. 





—— 


A LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newhberne, Port Royal,ar1 all other places, should 
be sent, at half rates, by HABNDEN’S EXPRESS. 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 





A CARD. 
TO MERCHANTS, SUTLERS AND nrTrrrs, 


The OPPOSITION PRIZE PACKAGE CO. would 
call the attention uf Dealers to the fact that they have 
made extensive orrengemente to supply the trade 
with NEW and UNEQUALLED Packages at 50 per 
cent. BELOW THE USUAL PRICES. Circulars 
sent free. Address, OPPOSITION PRIZE vACK- 
AGE CO., 128 Nassau street, N. Y. 3710 





American Playing Cards. Buy the 
“UNION PLAYING CARDS.” 
The suits are Eagles, Shields, Stars and F1 ‘ol- 


onel for , Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and 
Major for Jack. You can play all the usual games. 
Four 8 sent by mail on receipt of $1. Dealers, 


send for Circular. Address AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ING AGENCY, 14 Chambers stregt, N. Y. 3710 








$10—Johnson’s Union Washing Machine 
—Stands unrivalled as the cheapest, best and most 
reliable for Hospitals, Hotels Families generally 
—PRICE $10. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 





$8—Johnson’s Union Clothes Wrineer. 
made of vanized iron and vulcanized India rubber. 
Never out ef order. Is admitted to be the best in 
use, will fit any tub or box—PRICE $8. 
0000 J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N.Y. 
WANTED. 


= 
APPLY AT ONCE. 
? FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 


Canvassers and Agents are notified that the Sub- 
n - ,- this — -t now ma! = 
ve en ‘or a ro canvass the 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE War and the MonTH- 





LY MAGAZINE. Liberal inducements are offered to | 


local 


If you want a profitable Agency, send 
fora fare 


a 88 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Agent, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted.—PRIZE STATIONERY 
FAPEARLE’ ‘Those now ta thepesinces es one 
4 now in eas, as 
should for our Circular. ee 
3080 THISTLE & CO., 128 and 130 Nasee-st., N.Y. 


Thee Warts MicKoscOrk. hac 
000 times. 


Presents. 
ifies small 


objects 10 So simple that a c may use 

Price's rior aay gern 
’ . ; x moun - 

dives HENRY GRAIG. ton Osmtrest: BY" ores 
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“POSTAGE, OR OTHER STAMPS.” 


‘* The Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby directed to furnish to the Assistant Treasurers and 
such designated depositaries of the United States as may be by him selected, in such sums as he may deem 
expedient, the postage or other stamps of the United States, ete.”—U. S. Law, July 17, 1862. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In every Town and Camp, to selt our GREAT NEW 
UNLON PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACKAGES, 
acknowledged by ail to surpass everything of the 
kind ever offered by others. Our Packages contain 
large quantities of FINE PAPER (24 sheets and 24 
wh ga Pens, Penholders, Penci 8, Blotters, New 
Fashion Plates, Designs; Games, Rare HKecipes, 
Likenesses of Heroes, Fancy Articles, SOLDIER 
GUIDES, RICH JEWELLERY, etc., etc. Paper 
and Envelopes printed with Beautiful Colors. Every- 
y will buy them because they are good. Each 
Package contains $i worth of goods for 25 CENTS. 
A FINE WATCH, GOOD TIME-KEEPER, Free 
to each one who acts as an Agent. Look out for 
SMALL IMITATIONS of our new and valuable 
Packages. Send for our NEW CIRCULAR, with 
extra inducements, Free, C. RICKARDS ~*~ CO., 
102 Nassau Street, New York. Largest anu dest 
Prize Packace House in the world. , $720 








To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, CONSUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his -fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will senda 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, $c. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
wili cost them nothing, and may proveablessing _ Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





Howard, Association Philadelphia—hin 
the Relief offthe Sick and Distressed, afflicted with 
Virulent and Chronic Diseases. Medical advice given 
gratis by the Acting Surgeon. Valuable reports on 
the NEW REMEDIES employed in the Dispensary, 
sent in sealed letter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
dress DR. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, oward 
Association, No. 2 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3720 





WHEELING CHarrs for Invalids—i Great Jones St. 


SOMETHING NEW| 


Agents Wanted !—To sell new articles of real 
merit just introduced. Wanted Everywhere, and 
waaranted to give satis m. The best induce- 
ments offered. Descriptive Cirsnlars sent on appli- 








eation. For term8, &c., address, with stamp, RICE 
& CO.,83 Nassau Strect, New York, and Chicago, 
Illinois, 3720 





MRS. A. A. BINNS’S NEW MILLINERY, 


555 Broadway. 


Fall and Winter Style of Bonnets. 
Mourning Bonnets, Widows’ Caps, Travelling Bon- 
nets, Wedding Bonnets, Opera Bonnets and teel 


Dress Bonnets on hand and made to wae Felt 
Bloomers at 75 cents. 


french Bonnets Just Received. 
Tit MOST DESIRABLE PLACE IN THE CITY 
TO PURCHASE MILLINERY is at 


MRS. A. A. BINNS’S. 555 Broadway, 
8720 Over Taylor’s Saloon. 








F'ree.—For samples send 
Te ene SE OTUENE, Momlsows, 3d.” 





FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
JAS. H. WATKINS, 
210 BROADWAY, cor. Fulton Street, New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
LADIES’, MISSES AND GENTS’ 


FURS, 


In all the varieties of'styles, FOR CASH. 3720 


The Great Thing of the Times! 


$50,000 worth of Watches, Chains, Pins, Rings, 
Lockets, Bracelets, Gold Pens, etc., to be sdld for $1 
each, and not be paid for until you know what you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate with a Cir- 
cular eae particulars, 
3720 . FORSYTH & CO., 18 John 8t., N. Y. 








$40 per Month «nd expenses paid. For par- 
ticulars, address (with stamp) HARRIS BROS., 
Boston, Mass. 372-840 





Fountain’s India and American-Indian 
STORE, 653 Broadway, N.Y. SiLkK Goops, Fans, 
NOVELTIES, ARTICLES for EuROPE and HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS, many of which cannot be obtained else- 
where. Wholesale and retail, 





"Attention, Masons and Soldiers. 


I will send (as sample), on the receipt of $1, a hand- 
some Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, or Plated Vest 
Chain, or a fine Gold Pen and Pencil, or Engraved 
Locket, or Bracelet, or Neck Chain, or a beautiful set 
of ater together with my wholesale Circular. 

C. P. GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 


3720 208 Broadway, New York. 


TT 





Made to Measure at $18, $24 and $27 
PER DOZEN. 


Self-Mieasurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list 0; 
prices, and drawings of different styles of shirts and 
collars sent free everywhere, 


FRENCH FLANNEL ARMY SHIRTS, 
$18, $24 and $30 per Dozen. 
8s. W. H. WARD, from London, 
000 No. 387 BROADWAY. 





ands.—TO ALL WANTING FARMS, Thriving 
Settlement, Rich Soil, Mild Climate: see advertise. 
ment of Vineland, on page 127. 372-750 


THE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


OF AMERICA. 








Just publishei, for November, 


FRANK LESLIE'S MONTHLY 
Containing a , 
FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT, 
Most exquisitely engraved on Steel, of 


MISS CHASE; 
Daughter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Every number of FRANK LESLIE’s MONTHLY, thie 
most popular aaa ofthe day, will in future be 
Embellished with a splendid Full Length Portrait, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, of some distinguished 
American y- 

Every one of these superb Illustrations is worth 
more than the usual subscription to the Magazine 


and will, when complete, form a complete Gallery o 
American Intellect, Loveliness and Fashion. 


TIFFANY. & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 

No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HOUSE IN Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 








A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT 
Or 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOAKS. 


HAYT & KARR, 
No. 361 BROADWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PATENT 

OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 

AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 

Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured 

and will be sold to euit the times. Each Instrument 


warranted for five years. Warerooms Nos. 82 and 8 
Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y, Send for Circular. 


SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 


121 Nassau 8t., NEw YORE, 


General Agent for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 


Everything required by the trade supplied at the 














lowest rates. 0000 





NEARLY READY, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


This is the most splendid and comprehensive work of the kind ever published, far excelling its Loudou 


rototype. It contains 64 P: 


tterpress is a complete vade mecum of useful and statistical knowle 
one publication. The Calendar is calculated for all places in the 


Illustrated Cover, printed in Colors) 25 Cents. 


es small folio, and upwards of 60 Engravings in the highest style of Art. Its 


e, never before collected together in 
nited States, Price (in a handsome 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Astronomical Phenomena, &c. 

Division of Time. 

Meteorological Notes. 

Facts about Reckoning Time. 

How to Foretell the Weather. 

The Population and Races of the World. 
The Governments of the World. 

The Armies and Navies of the Worlk!. 
The Royal Families of the World. 





Popular Vote for President, 1852, 56 and °60. 
Chief Officers of United States, 1774 to 1863. 
State Governments. 

Rates of Postage. 

Naturalization and Rights of Suffrage. 

Pay of Army and Navy Officers. 


Dictio of Terms. 
Longest Day in every part of the World. 
Dimensions of 1 teamers. 








Population of Chief Cities in the World. Length of Steamship Routes. 
The United States, Historical, Statistical, &c. The Fastest Passages Made. 
The Populatiou of the United States. Sizes of Theatres. 
Yhe Government of the United States; Executive, | Popular Names of States. 
Cen sional, &c. Public Libraries. 
The Hierarchy of the United States. i of Fifty-two days in the Year. 
The Rebel Government. Abstract of Eight Censuses— White and Slave. 
The Army and Navy of the Rebel Government, Military Statistics. 
Courts of } aw. McKay’s Report of Ironclads of France and England. 
Electoral History of the United States etc., ete., etc., ete, 
ALSO, 


FRANK LESLIE’S COMIC ALMANAC, 


32 P , fall of H E and efitertai: matter, It has also a lete 
Containing 32 Pages of Humorous Engravings ining, coupes 


Paeotes, Bence the Moon. and highly aeertentes 
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